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ABSTRACT 

racially balanced learning environments for students and the overall 
quality of the education they provide were studied in an 
investigation of 11 magnet school campuses in Federal Region F, which 
includes Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. Sites 
included three elementary schools, four middle school or junior high 
schools, and four high schools. Data were collected through on-site 
observations and interviews with the local on-site coordinators and 
appropriate local officials. Findings suggest that, as a 
desegregation strategy of choice, magnet schools are seen to be a 
viable alternative for creating schools that work for all students 
regardless of race, sex, and national origin. If the practices that 
work best in magnet schools could be transferred to all schools, 
quality equitable learning experiences would result. Maintaining 
magnet schools as pockets of excellence will not meet the needs of 
the nation's students in the year 2000 and beyond. Therefore, it is 
in everyone's collective interest to adopt the premising practices of 
magnet schools as part of the ongoing operations uf non-magnet 
schools when and wherever possible. Appendix A discusses research 
instrumentation, and Appendix B contains the study’s 12 figures. 
(Contains 12 tables, 12 figures, and 12 references.) (SLD) 
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Mission: Creating schools that work for all children. 

Vision: IDRA is a vanguard training, research and development team working with 

people to create cutting edge educational policies and practices that value and 
empower all children, families and communities. 



Functions: 

Policy and Leadership Development - IDRA policy and leadership development 
promotes accountability and responsibility. Using inclusive, cutting-edge and broad-based 
strategies, we develop leadership within communities, schools and policy-making bodies 
to create collaborative and enlightened educational policies that work for all children. 



Research and Evaluation - IDRA research and evaluation advance educational policies, 
programs and practices. Using collaborative and innovative methods, we investigate 
important questions and provide insights into compelling educational issues. As a national 
resource, we set standards in the design, ar alysis, and synthesis of timely and useful 
research involving diverse populations. 

Professional Development - IDRA professional development causes people across the 
country to take action that empowers others. We assist people to create educational 
solutions through innovative, participator}', and hands-on presentations, workshops, and 
technical assistance that promotes sustained growth and development. 



Our assistance values the needs and cultures of our participants and acknowledges their 
experiences. We carefully craft training designs that include reflection and application. 
IDRA professional development causes participants to take a new look at persistent 
problems and equips them to take action that produces positive outcomes for all children. 

Programs and Materials Development - IDRA programs and materials cause people 
across the country to improve education for all children. Our programs produce results. 
Our materials arc useful and timely; attractive, cost-effective and intuitive, linguistically, 
culturally and developmentally appropriate. 

IDRA proactively disseminates cutting edge information to educators, administrators, 
decision- and policy-makers, parents and community leaders. 
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As public school systems endeavor lo desegregate in ihe 1‘WOs and beyond, mag- 
nel schools arc and will likely continue to be a popular strategx in the attempt to 
bring together diverse student populations in an effective educational setting. T he 
nature and form of this strategy will continue to evolve over the coming xears. The 
degree lo which these schools bring about the desired degree of desegregation 
while providing students w ith quality schooling w ill continue as part of the ongo- 
ing national debate on education. Two persistent questions in these discussions 
will remain: 



I. How eflective are magnet schools in producing racially balanced learn- 
ing environments for students ? 

1. Can magnet schools provide quality effective education for all stu- 
dents irrespective of race. sex. or national origin? 

I he Desegregation Assistance Center-South Central Collaborative iDAC-SCC) of 
the Interculiural Development Research Association (I DR A) in San Antonio. 'lexas. 
sought an answer to these questions through a magnet school study of I I magnet 
school campuses in four school districts in federal Region I*, which includes Ar- 
kansas. Louisiana. New Mexico. Oklahoma, and Texas. Sites included three el- 
emental'}. four middle or junior high schools, and four high schools. While a 
representative description of all magnet schools in Region l ; cannot be created 
based on these 1 1 schools, this study does provide a description ol magnet schools 
designed specifically to lurther the goals of desegregation in Region F. 

Aschert l WO I reports that only three multidisiriei studies of magnet schools exist. 
Large I v anecdotal case histones of single schools or districts, these include studies 
conducted by Rower ct al. ( 1 l J7V)a). by Blank ct al. t l9X3b). and by Rossell and 
Claik ( IdSS). A larger body of research exists on desegregation in general, much 
of which is applicable to magnet schools. Aseher points out that the more planners 
and administrators rely on the general knowledge gained through broad- based de- 
segregation research, the more likely they will be able to achieve the goals of 
desegregation in their schools. However, moic specilic research is needed about 
common effective practices in magnet schools across districts, across states and 
regions, and in a variety of sellings. Identification of fairly universal practices 
common to magnet schools as a specific desegregation strategy as well as research 
on desegregated schools and their relation to more traditional schools would also 
prov e helpful. 

Brown ct al ( 1W0) suggest that magnet schools max stand as models for tradi- 
tional schools looking to change their status quo operations. In main respects, 
magnet schools stand at the forefront of educational innovation and max. there - 
lore, serve as benchmarks for change in this era of school restructuring. It is in the 
host interest of all students to have the very best of the magnet schools translated 
into standard practice which could withstand any question. These practices also 
must hold true for all children regardless of race, gender, national origin, Hnglish 
language proficiency and economic status if they are lo he considered elfeclive 
pi actives. Any thing short of that dearly will he a continuation of the status quo. 
and students who arc different will suiter through undcracluevcmeiil. mistreai- 
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inent. discrimination, ami a myriad of other negative effects students confront in 
the nation’s schools. 

Met/ ( 1 08f>j. however. provides a cautionary note. She stales that: 



If magnet schools can deliver a means of voluntary desegregation 
and a lever to introduce innovation into public schools, they will be 
a social invention worthy of considerable respect. Before they are 
hailed as the solution to two of the hardest problems in American 
public education , however ; they need to be carefully studied as they 
function in practice . 



'Hie I DR A DAC-SCC considers her precaution to he sound advice. This report 
shares the results of the first study on magnet schools in this region of the United 
Slates and attempts to further the national discussion of possible solutions to cur- 
rent educational issues. Hnsitring quality and ecjuil y in educational opportunity 
and outcome lor al! students must drive our efforts toward change. In an era in 
which we need answers to troubling questions about how we best prepare all stu- 
dents to be viable, productive adults in the America of the 2 1st century magnet 
schools are one possible solution. 



lidilor’s Note: While we recogni/c that the race designations used in this publica- 
tion do not necessarily coincide with those used in the national census, the reader 
should he aw are that Anglo American rotors to that group of while Americans not 
ot Hispanic origin. Native Americans refers to first or indigenous Americans, Af- 
rican Americans refers to those black Americans not of Hispanic extraction, Asian 
American refers to Americans of Pacific Island or Asiatic extraction and Hispanic 
American refers to those people of Mexican. Central American, Carribean or South 
American extraction. 
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Executive Summary 

rockets of Kuriiencc is a report on 1 1 magnet schools campuses in four school 
districts in Federal Region VI involving the stales of Arkansas. Louisiana and 
Texas. In studying these campuses, the Desegregation Assistance Center South 
Central Collaborative (DAC-SCC) of the Intercultural Development Research 
Association in San Anlon»o. Texas, sought to answer two persistent questions about 
magnet schools: 

1 . I low effective are magnet schools in producing racially balanced learn- 
ing en\ ironments for students? 

2. Can magnet schools provide quality, effective education lor all stu- 
dents irrespectiv e of race, sex or national origin? 

DAC-SCO pro\ ides technical assistance and training in Arkansas. Louisiana. New 
Mexico. Oklahoma and Texas to public school systems that are implementing school 
desegregation plans and are addressing issues of race, gender and national origin 
equity. The center undertook the studs to determine if magnet schools in Region 
VI were Umbering the goals of desegregation b\ what they did on a daily basis. 
'The information gathered during the study was intended to assist DAC -SC C and 
other desegregation assistance centers to meet the needs of their client di strict > in 
providing equitable educational opportunitv to all of their students, 

\v :i desegregation strategy 'T choice* magnet schools are seen to be a viable alter- 
native for creating schools that work for all students regardless oi race, sex and 
national origin. !f those practices that work in the best of magnet schools can be 
transferred to non-magnet schools in desegregating districts, it might be possible 
to recreate all schools to be successful at providing quality, equitable learning 
opportunities for students. While a representative description of all magnet schools 
in Region VI cannot be created based upon these 11 schools. Poiket \ of l:\ccl- 
/( 7 /cedoes pro\ idea description of magnet schools designed specifically to Luther 
the goals of desegregation. 



Design: Description of the 
Research Mode 



‘The studx was conducted in four phases to facilitate the collection ol data and the 
creation of the report. 

Phase I - Planning and Set I p of the Study 

This phase involved the design of the studx. I he IDRA DAC -S( C 
stall conducted a literature review to determine what had occurred in 
magnet schools created for the purpose of desegregation and which 
areas of magnet schools should be studied. Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas w ere selected as research sites because these states had districts 
that were using magnet schools as an integral strategv in their desegre- 
gation efforts. 
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Twelve areas of inquiry were icient i f iecl for the study. While not meant 
to he exhaustive, these areas were those which research had identified 
as important indicators of effectiveness when magnet schools are used 
as a strategy for school desegregation. The 12 areas were: 

1 . Staffing 

2. Student Selection and Assignment 

T Student Selection and Enrollment 

4. Student to Teacher Ratios 

5. Curriculum 

6. Magnet School Image 

7. Physical Environment 

X. Student Outcomes 

T Student Support 

10. Race Relations 

1 1 . Parent and Community Involvement 

1 2. Magnet and Non-Magnet School Collaboration 

Phase II - Organization and Field Preparation 

This phase involved several activities in preparation lor data gather- 
ing. The field eoordinators organized participants, organizations, cam- 
pus sites and activities necessary to complete a comprehensive written 
survey, in addition to the local administrators and staffs of the specific 
campuses studied, many other people were involved including the re- 
search and evaluation departments of the schools, the desegregation 
monitoring offices of those districts, local parent organizations and 
site-based management teams. 

Phase III - Data Collection 



Tw o concurrent acti\ i ties took place during this pha* e: 

1 . The local on-site eoordinators and appropriate local entities com- 
pleted the items in the w ritten survey. 

2. The IDRA DAC-SCC staff conducted on-site interviews with 
staffs, parents and students. 

Phase IV - Development of a Preliminary Report of Findings 

In this phase, the I ORA DAC-SCC' produced a preliminary report for 

the purposes of; 

1. Providing information for the field about magnet schools and 
their ability to further the goals of desegregation, 

2. Helping to determine how DAC-SCC and other desegregation 
assistance centers can meet the needs for technical assistance 
and training tor magnet schools and their people, and 

V Offering sc. me recommendations about effective strategies m die 

operation ol magnet schools which might he adopted by non- 
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magnet schools in desegregated settings a. s a part ol their school 
improvement and restructuring elVorts. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

While DA( -SCC realizes that magnet schools are unique schooling organizations 
that are different bv design and set apart from other schools in a district involved n 
desegregation, many of the lessons learned about magnet schools can become a 
part of what aU schools do in support of tlHr students. Much of what occurs in 
magnet schools can also occur in non-magnet schools if districts have a commit- 
ment and demonstrate the will to facilitate such activity. 

Pockets of excellence existing in a sea of diversity is not the best that we or schools 
can do. Based uj/ni the finding of the study and the promising practice- identified, 
the following recommendations are offered for consideration: 



1 . Staffing - Schools wanting to create excellence lor their students must 
acquire, or create staffs that are highly skilled, committed and moti- 
vated. These schools must value staff development as a way of creat- 
ing and sustaining teacher excellence. They must look lor or renew 
teachers to demonstrate a high commitment to all students and their 
school success, as well as to the profession of teaching and the belief 
that they can educate all students fairly regardless of race, sex or na- 
tional origin. 

2. Student Selection/ Assignment and Enrollment - Schools wanting 
to create an environment in which students want, to be there should 
work hard to create diverse student bodies and value the challenge this 
diversity brines. These schools should also create innovative, enriched 
learning opportunities and environments since such learning situations 
attract or create in students a desire to attend those schools. 

3. Student Ratios - Schools seeking excellence should work to create 
the lowest student to adult ratio possible. Actively recruiting and using 
parents and other volunteers in support of teachers, gives teachers more 
of an opportunity to meet the needs of their students academically, 
socially, emotionally and psychologically. 

4. Curriculum - Schools seeking excellence should work to value and 
create innovative curriculum and approaches to curriculum that are 
comprehensive, challenging, and culturally and socially relevant. The 
curriculum should also develop higher-order thinking skills, decision- 
making. pioblem solving and creativity. School stalls must plan to in- 
vest considerable time, talent and energy to create and implement such 
curriculum. 

5. School Image - Schools seeking excellence value their image. Stu- 
dents, parents and staff have and work at having very positive percep- 
tions each other, are willing to interact with e.ich other with respect 
anil high regard and arc willing to communicate with each other. Cam- 
pus leadership is open, communicative ami encouraging of staff, par- 
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ents and students. Parents arc v icwed as allies in the education of chil- 
dren. Stall", students and parents are driven to live up to their image 
and reputation. 

6. Physical Environment - Schools seeking excellence should he pleas- 
ant. well-kept learning environments that are well lighted and proper!) 
ventilated. Kven it’ the facility is old. appearance should not be taken 
for granted hut should he planned and maintained as a place where 
learning occurs. Schools should provide as much square footage per 
student as possible. Schools should also integrate the use of comput- 
ers. other advanced equipment and technology into the curriculum and 
prov ide students vv ith ample hands-on opportunities for using the tech- 
nology and developing computer literacy 

7. Student Outcomes - Schools seeking excellence should work hard io 
produce high levels of achievement by constant!} studying how the 
confluence of school factors interact to produce achievement outcomes 
or impede high outcomes. Schools should also study the persistent gap 
between disaggregated populations of students in the school as a sepa- 
rate issue from general or aggregated achievement outcomes to ensure 
that the varying needs of ethically and socially different siudents are 
being addressed. Schools should have, as a part of what curriculum 
does, a strong emphasis on building self concept and self esteem in 
students. Schools should build a strong sense of personal efficac) in 
students In helping them to learn to persist, to he self managers and to 
value their personal effort. Schools should act deliberate!) to foster 
positive intergroup and cross cultural relations for staff, students and 
parents. Schools should work to retain students by meeting students 
where they are and challenging them to aspire to want more for them- 
seives. then working to provide support and skills so that the) can 
reach their aspirations. 

S. Student Support - Schools seeking excellence should provide stu- 
dents with ample guidance and counseling in one-on-one situations 
will: counselors, teachers and peers. These schools should also pro* 
vide considerable tutoring support when needed, using anyone who 
can prov ide that support in addition to teachers. 1 hose schools should 
also seek active support and involvement from PTAs. community 
groups and businesses since it appears to make a difference in the quality 
of school life. 

0. Race Relations - Schools seeking excellence should keep racial inci • 
dents and misunderstandings to a minimum by working to cieate and 
maintain positive inlergroup relations. The) should employ a varietv 
of techniques including multiracial/cultural monitoring teams: specific 
training for students, staff and parents in race relations and prejudice 
reduction, leachei-led discussions in classrooms; the use of multicul- 
lural/non-racisi curriculum which also teaches principles such as equal- 
itv and justice; cooperative and heterogeneous work and stud) groups, 
and school leadership that set a tone for good race relations. 

10. Parcntal'Community Support and Involvement - Schools seeking 
excellence should value and solicit the support and involvement of 
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parents and community: should make parents feel welcomed, accepted, 
and involved in all aspects of the school's operation. Schools should 
keep parents informed and work with parents in support ol their chil- 
dren in schools. Staffs should perceive parents as allies in the educa- 
tion of their children and work with parents as partners to produce 
high student outcomes, liven w ith parents win. choose not to partici- 
pate or support the school, the schools should continue to reach out to 
them to seek their involvement. The school staff should constant!) 
examine itself and the school's operation to determine what may be 
turning-off parents or making them feel unwanted and not included, 
then change those practices or aspects of the environment or opera- 
tion. These schools should work to keep open lines of two-way com- 
munication since that appears to be highly valued by parents. 

11, School Collaboration - Schools seeking excellence should work de- 
liberately and consciously to structure opportunities to share informa- 
tion. strategies and techniques with other schools and to receive effec- 
tive practices, techniques and programs. School districts should struc- 
ture formal ways in which such transference and interaction occurs 
within the district so that outcomes lor all students can be improved. 

It cannot be ignored that much of what magnet schools do. works in terms ol out- 
comes for diverse students. Most students in public schools are n(>t in magnet 
schools. While there are many non-magnet schools doing wonderful and exciting 
things for all students, there are many schools that are not. It is in everyone s col- 
lective interest to adopt the promising practices of magnet schools as a part ol the 
ongoing operations of non-magnet schools when and wherever possible, since pock- 
ets ol excellence will not go far enough to serve the country s best interest in the 
year 2000 and beyond. 
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Literature Review 

The IDRA DAC-SCC study explored the current operations of magnet schools in 
Region F to determine how these districts furthered the goals of desegregation as 
slated by the Department of Education in the Application for Grants Under Mag- 
net Schools Assistance Program (1985). Accordingly, among the program's stated 
purposes were: 

1 . To meet the special needs incident to the elimination of minority seg- 
regation and discrimination among students and faculty in elementary 
and secondary schools: 

2. To encourage the \oluntary elimination, reduction, or prevention ol 
minority group isolation in elementary and secondary schools with 
substantial proportions of minority group students; and 

3. To encourage the development of courses of instruction within mag- 
net schools that substantially strengthen the knowledge of academic 
subjects and the grasp of tangible and marketable vocational skills of 
students attending such schools. 



A seller’s synthesis of research on magnet schools as a viable desegregation strat- 
egy (Kstcs and Waldrip. 1990) responds to a series of questions to which she 
provides research-based answers on how to “design magnet schools to achieve 
maximum benefits for desegregation.” In her review of research she notes that the 
goals of desegregation and integration are clearly implied in the application grant 
forms. Blank etui ( 1983b) had also previously determined in their research on 1 5 
districts that at least 10 steps should be taken by a district as it sought to create and 
employ magnet schools as a successful desegregation strategy For his research 
team these steps were: 

1. Idem i ly the problem(s) which require solutions ottered by the cre- 
ation of a magnet school; 

2, Establish the district’s desegregation and education objectives ensur- 
ing that the objectives address the identified problems; 

T Develop a district-wide strategy for meeting the desegregation and 
education objectives; 

4. Identify strong, innovative, and resourceful leaders tor the program 
and the individual schools; 

5. Develop better wavs to use existing local resources to implement mag- 
net schools b\ reorganizing and maximizing staff, facilities, skills, 
community participation, and community resources; 

h. Design the program and selecl/acquire the staff necessary to imple- 
ment the theme of the magnet school; 
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7. Write ami develop the curriculum of the mac.net school encouraging 
innovation in the use of teaching methods and the use of resource si 

N. Publicize and recruit students who meet both the goals of desegrega- 
tion and education lor the district: 

( )rgani/e the magnet school to motivate students, stall, and parents to 
have a positive educational identity, and 

10. Maintain financial support to ensure the magnet school \\ ill continue 
ov er time. 

These 10 steps seemed to he important not only lor creating succcWul magnet 
schools, but for helping districts to respond to six management challenges faced bv 
them where desegregation and magnet schools are concerned: 

1 . To develop interest and support tor magnet schools in the district and 
comnumitv without raising expectations that cannot be met; 

2. To idontilv and retain principals and teachers vv it h leadership qualities, 
teaching skills related to the magnet theme, and a commitment to the 
concept. \ cl avoid having the school and its program be viewed as 
'Taking all the best teachers" in the district; 

v lo create magnet schools and programs that offer divetvtv and new 
opportunities within the district schools* curriculum, vv ithout creating 
the perception of opportunities being lost bv existing schools and pro- 
grams; 

4. To design and implement magnet curricula that are innovative and in- 
clude unique instructional methods, activities, and courses integrated 
around the central theme, while operating within the "regular" district 
instructional program; 

>. To select schools and locations that will allow tor the development of 
positive magnet identitv and attract a racially heterogeneous student 
body w ithout creating parent and communitv resentment due t o lim- 
ned opportunities or seleetiv e recruiting and admissions; 

h. To account for and garner support for the actual cost of establishing 
and maintaining magnet schools in a district including its related indi- 
rect costs in an appropriate and accurate manner, w ithout creating the 
perception that "regular" schools suffer as a result of the drain placed 
on their budgets to sustain a magnet school's operation. 

The works of Rov ster ct ui. ( l ( J7 ( Ja). Haw lev tl98l). Rossell and Haw lev d ( )S3). 
Met/ ( 1*486), Rossell and Clarke ( 1^88) address a set of separate but related issues 
regarding interracial exposure, improved racial tolerance, and the reduction of ra- 
cial isolation in desegregated settings, including magnet schools. Their works speak 
to the importance of desegregation and integration efforts of public schools. Spe- 
ed icullv, desegregated schools, whether created voluntarily or through mandatoiv 
actions, pro\ ule increased opportunities for interracial contact among racially dif- 
ferent students. This improved contact opens the door lo reduced minoritv isola- 
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lion and improved nice relations \\ hen the stall supports these ellorts. According 
to Mel/ t I^Xb). race relations can he enhanced in magnet school sellings when: 

1. Technologies are arranged which minimize the \ isihilitv of low achieve- 
ment and attach academic rewards to individual effort; 

2. The faeultv culture gives high priority to student social relations; 

3. Structures evist which foster interracial contact and generate collec- 
tive planning. 



The current literature and research served as a basis (or the IDRA D AC -SC C 
maunet schools study The follow mg section prov ides a hricl background tor the 
studs \ methodology 
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The I DR A DAC-SCC identified a need for more information on magnet schools 
during the course of its normal service delivery. Beginning in 1989, the I DR A 
DAC-SCC observed an increased interest on the part of administrators in federal 
Region F regarding the establishment of magnet schools in districts undergoing 
renewed efforts to desegregation. These educators saw magnet schools as the 
strategy of choice for desegregating those schools that had become resegregated 
as a result of the changing demographics in the region. Several districts expressed 
a desire to create magnet schools as a way of attracting Anglo-American students 
back into predominantly minority schools. These districts hoped to attract Anglo- 
American students from the increasing number of private and parochial schools. 
Additionally* in many areas of the region, it had been noted that mans’ majority 
parents were having to pull their children out of pris ate schools and return them to 
public schools for financial reasons. 

The IDRA D AC-SCC' is working to ensure that school systems come to three 
important understandings as they look for ways to correct racial imbalances in 
their schools and programs. These understandings are: 

!. Districts should not look to magnet schools as a panacea lor all the 
problems which arise in segregated sellings, oarticularly for minority 
students. Research has demonstrated the importance of ensuring that 
magnet schools are used as a part of a comprehensive desegregation 
plan rather than as (he method of desegregation (Levine and Campbell. 
1977: and RosselL 1985). 

2. Districts should not use magnet schools as a was of convincing Anglo- 
American parents to bring their children back to public schools hy 
providing a "safe haven" in an elitist, separate environment called a 
"magnet school" which serves to "protect" Anglo-American students 
from the general population found in the regular schools of those dis- 
tricts. 

The Church Council for Greater Seattle which noted that | without 
appropriate sy stem-wide contiols|: 

Magnet schools (can be] elitist and serve families with parents 
who are sophisticated enough to take advantage of them. While 
they offer a superior education to some children... they rob re- 
sources from other programs and thus give other | non-magnet 
school | children an inferior education. 

Districts must understand that an unhealthy message can be sent 
to Anglo-American and middle-class parents to bring their chil- 
dren back to the public school because they will he ser\ed In a 
magnet school away from "other" students. 

L As a part ol a eomprehensi\e desegregation plan, districts should en- 
sure that the best the magnet school has to offer in the way of innm a- 
1 1 \ e teaching practices, relevant, empowering curriculum and a com- 
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potent. committed, dedicated staff should he among the attainable goals 
of all schools in the district. 



In this magnet school study, 1DRA DAC-SCC selected systems throughout the 
region which ( I ) were involved in desegregation activity anti (2) were using mag- 
net schools as one of their strategies to aid the process. Ultimately, all of the 
DAC-SCC’s client districts should be able to identify successful practices on magnet 
school campuses *o be translated to non-magnet school settings as a part of their 
restructuring and school improvement efforts in an effort to ensure that all stu- 
dents receive comparable, high quality educational opportunities irrespective of 
race, national origin, sex, economic status, or magnet or non-magnet school in- 
volvement. 

With this in mind, the 1DRA DAC-SCC requested and was granted funds from 
I it 1c IV Office of the Department of Hduealion to ( 1 ) examine selected magnet 
schools in Federal Region F regarding their organization, operation, and general 
impact on the desegregation process in their respective districts, (2) determine 
what made these magnet schools successful. (3) collect and synthesize this infor- 
mation to further all school desegregation efforts, a id (4) recommend practices, 
strategies, techniques, and procedures to improve the educational outcomes for all 
children. 
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The proposal described a four-phase approach: 

Phase I - Planning 
and Set up of the Study 



This phase involved die design of the study. The 1DRA DAC-SCC stall con- 
ducted a literature review to determine what had occurred in magnet schools cre- 
ated for the purpose of desegregation and which areas of these schools' operations 
and activities should be studied. Arkansas. Louisiana, and Texas were selected a*> 
research sites since these states had districts which were using magnet schools as 
an integral strategy in their desegregation efforts. 

The IDRA DAC-SCC secured the cooperation of selected districts in each ol the 
three states. The school districts collectively represent a broad range of character- 
istics including urban and suburban settings, si/e, economic makeup, and racial 
diversity - including language minoriiv populations, geographical dispersemenl. 
and mandatory and voluntarv desegregation. 

Twelve areas of inquiry were identified for this study While not meant to be 
exhaustive, these areas an* those which research points to as important indicators 
of effectiveness when magnets schools are used as a strategy for reaching the goals 
of desegregation. These include: 

1. Staffing 

2. Student Seleciion/Assignment 

3. Student Seleciion/Enrollnient Proves* 

4. Siudenl/Teacher Ratios 

5. Curriculum 

ft. Magnet School linage 

7. Physical Em iron men t 

S. Student Outcomes 

4. Student Support 

10. Race Relations 

1 1 . Parental/Commimitv Involvement 

12. Magncl/Non-M-ignel School Collaboration 
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The IDRA DAC-SCC convened a leum of experts on school desegregation and 
magnet schools. This team included representatives from the Title IV equity units 
from the Departments of Education of the states involved in the studs, representa- 
tives from each of the school districts involved in the study . individuals known for 
their work with magnet schools. IDRA Research and Evaluation staff representa- 
tives. and IDRA DAC-SCC members. This team was gathered to accomplish five 
tasks in preparation lor the studs: 

1. To receive information on the scope ol the magnet school study to be 
conducted in Arkansas. Louisiana, and Texas: 

2 fo rev ievv similar research, including a study conducted bv Dr. Mars 
1 1 ay wood Met/ ( 198f>). which served as a basis for the Region R IDRA 
DAC-SCC undertaking: 

To anals /e a magnet school survey instrument which would he used 
in the studs : 

4. To give feedback and input on the survev to be used for the purpose ol 
data collection: 

5. To res ievv project expectations, timelines, and assignments to he car- 
ried out during the course of the studs. 

Dr. Marx I lav wood Met/, professor in the Department of Educational Policy Studies 
at the t 'niv ersitv of Wisconsin at Madison and the at thor o\ Different By Design. 

I he Context and Character oj Three Mayn't Schools, served as the lead presenter 
and work session clinician for the team. She presented information and findings 
on her recent studs of magnet schools in a large Midwestern cits. She focused the 
group on critical issues to consider when reviewing the work and operation of 
magnet schools as a desegregation strategy. Her comprehensive presentation in- 
cluded a diNCUxsion of issues such as: 

I. Win should schools desegregate, and win migh* they choose to use 
magnet schools? 

? What issues must he considered regarding political access, educational 
access, and social learning? 

V What can be said regarding magnet school accessibility and innova- 
tion v ersus the dangers of “creaming'*? 

4. What district-level issues need to be considered regarding age. racial 
proportions, equity, class, magnet school design questions, advertis- 
ing. assignment, and transportation? 

\ What issues must be considered regarding the classroom work pro- 
cess. including grouping and tracking, curriculum flexibility, curricu- 
lar inclusion, activity structure, cooperation, equal status contact, 
supplemental* > aetiv iiics. and handling remedial aetiv ities? 

h. What must be considered regarding the teacher's culture, including 
the mans paths to success and failure in magnet schools, the tacit char- 
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acter of culture. the common problems such as class, race, and aca- 
demic hierarchies, parental power, teacher's pride and dependence, 
the home-school gulf? Additionally, what taboos exist regarding race, 
gender and national origin? What attitudes exist regarding the power- 
ful image of "real school" versus "regular school"? What arc the per- 
ceptions of institutional supports? 

7. What administrative leadership exists regarding including the sym- 
bolic power of leaders, racial composition of the leadership team, ra- 
cial composition of visible activities, activities to attract parents, trans- 
portation issues, tracking and scheduling students and teachers, dis- 
cussions of racial issues, fairness in discipline, constructive punish- 
ment. and coping with difficult students? 

The teams then conducted an item analysis of the questionnaire that was to be 
used to collect the data. A more detailed discussion of that process is found in the 
Methods of Research section of this report. Since the team members from the 
districts involved in the study took on additional roles as on-site coordinators and 
liaisons for their districts, their roles and responsibilities were fully explained to 
them during this work session so that data collection would be consistent through- 
out the region. 

The local coordinators were also to assume the responsibility of identifying three 
campuses in their district, one elementary, one middle or junior high, and one high 
school which they, and other responsible people in the district, felt were their most 
effective examples of magnet schools in operation. The goal was to look at those 
whools which exemplified effective practices regarding student achievement out- 
comes and interpersonal/interracial relations in a racially balanced desegregated 
setting. 



Phase II - Organization and 
Field Preparation 



This phase involved several activities in preparation for data collection. The field 
coordinators organi/ed the participants, organizations, campus sites, and act i \ ities 
necessary to complete the survey. This involved not only the local administrators 
and staff of the specific campuses which were surveyed, but also the research and 
evaluation departments of the school districts, the desegregation monitoring of- 
fices of those districts, local parent organizations, site-based management teams, 
and many other local school district personnel. 



Phase III - Data Collection 



Two concurrent actn ilies took place during this phase: 

1 . The local on-site coordinators and the appropriate local entities com- 
pleted the items on the written survey: 

2. The 1DR A DAC-SCC stall conducted on-site interviews. 
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The first activity involved the local coordinators distributing parts of the survey to 
those individuals or entities who could most appropriately answer the questions. 
The IDRA DAC-SCC conducted on-site interviews during this same time period. 
Focus group interviews at each of the 11 campuses were held in three separate 
sessions; one with students, one with parents, and one with the campus staff, in- 
cluding the principal. The local coordinators were asked to ensure that at least 
three people were available for each interview. In some instances, more than three 
people participated in each category. The interviewees were balanced by race/ 
ethnicity, gender, and economic status. An attempt was made to collect informa- 
tion from individuals representative of the range of perceptions evident on the 
magnet school campus. ( Please note: (fitly upper elementary students were inter- 
viewed for the fonts groups at the elementary schools.) 

A total of at least 27 people per district participated in the IbciK group interviews 
including nine to 15 student representatives from the three grade levels: elemen- 
tary, middle or junior high, and high school. Some campuses chose to make more 
students available lor interviews than were specified by DAC-SCC. The findings 
will appear in the Discussion and Conclusions section of this report. 



Phase IV - Development of a 
Preliminary Report of Findings 



In this phase, the IDRA DAC-SCC produced a preliminary report for the purpose 
of: 

1. Providing for the field information about magnets schools and their 
ability to further the goals of desegregation; 

2. I lelping to determine how the IDRA DAC-SCC and other desegrega- 
tion assistance centers in other regions can meet the needs for techni- 
cal assistance and training for magnet schools and their people: 

3. Offering some recommendations about effective strategies in the op- 
eration of magnet schools which might be adopted by non -magnet 
schools in desegregated settings as a part of their school improvement 
and restructuring eflorts. 
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Setting and Sample: 

Descriptions of 
the Campuses 

In order to maintain anonymity of the districts and the specific campuses partici- 
pating in this study, district staff were asked to identify the district and campus 
by a fictitious name, 

It is not the intent of the IDRA DAC-SCC to highlight any particular district or 
campus for scrutiny or review, but it is to attempt to describe the status quo of 
successful magnet schools in federal Region F and to determine what common 
practices exist among them which might further public school desegregation. 
For anyone who might recognize the districts or the campuses described herein, 
suffice it to say that this report reflects a sincere attempt on the part of the re- 
searchers and the IDRA DAC-SCC to maintain anonymity while presenting an 
objective analysis of the data gathered through the written survey and the on-site 
interviews. 



Table 1: Campus Student Populations In Magnet School Study** 



School District/ 
Campus 


Anglo 

American 


African 

American 


Hispanic 


Asian 

American 


American 

Indian 


Came lot 


















Furry Rock Elementary 


ISO 


30 C 


162 


45 C 


85 


23C 






1 .earning Tree Middle 


07 


28C 


159 


46 C 


78 


22C 


io v; 




Arts I ligh School 


311 


49C 


209 


33C 


108 


1 7C 






Medearis 


















Lake Shore Elementary 


467 


6 0C 


307 


40C 










Reach Magnet Academy 


327 


40 C 


505 


58C 










Mount talent I ligh 


35 y 


4 1 C 


501 


5 SC 










Outstanding 


















Magnificent Elementary 


143 


37C 


1 58 


41 C 


61 


16C 


22 6C 




Super Junior High 


350 


42 C 


148 


18C 


328 


39C 






Royal High School 


31 


6C 


292 


54 C 


216 


4 0C 






Hope Cnified 


















Williamsburg 


672 


61 C 


410 


37C 










Williamsburg High 


504 


5 1C 


455 


46C 










Total Male 


1451 


18.9C 


1330 


I7.3C 


407 


5.3C 


38 


6 * 


total Female 

i 


1777 


23. Hr 


1527 

. 


19.8C 


482 


6.3C 


51 


10 * 



* lew than r ( 

' ; One \ehotd did not provide \tiulcnt o/< e iUhl penile hreakdoe. n 
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Table 1 illustrates the make-up oi each campus and the total figures for this study. 
Following I able 1 is a brief description of the various schools involved in the 
magnet school study These descriptions were provided by the survey respondents. 
I hex are presented in alphabetical order by grade level. 

1. Furry Rock Elementary - Camelot School District 

Furry Rock is a Vlontessori Elementary Magnet School. Though lo- 
cally funded, it was established not long after Camelot, a large urban 
district, was ordered to desegregate as a result of federal court order in 
1976. Initially, the program was piloted in the K through 3 grade 
lex els. In the 1980- 1990 school year, the di Uriel expanded d.e pro- 
gram by adding the theme to grades 4 through 6 on another campus. 
I he program proved to he extremely successful. A complete program 
serving grades K through 6 was created when the school wa^ moved 
to a facility which could accommodate all of the grade levels and dis- 
trict-wide transportation was provided. In 1989. the Board of Educa- 
tion approved a magnet school with the M'ontessori theme for grades 
K through 8 which was approved by the court. It was moved to the 
southern sector of the city in which the district is located and was 
oltieially opened in August of 1992. The facility was remodeled spe- 
ed icall\ to meet the needs of the magnet program. It is a stand alone 
school, that is. the entire campus is a magnet school. The Moniessori 
method takes a student-centered approach, recogni/ing that young 
people are different from adults and should be respected as such. Learn- 
ing takes place through self-discoverv and places the rcsponsibiliix 
tor learning on the student. Teachers serve as a link between the learn- 
ing enx iron me nt and the student. 

The school serves 364 students with 110 Anglo-American students 
<30';). 162 African-American (45*4). 85 Hispanic students {23*4). 
and 1 percent being Asian- American or American Indian. 

2. Lake Shore Elementary - Medearis School District 

Lake Shore Elementary is part of the Medearis School District which 
is a county district surrounding a large urban area. The school was 
recently established to accomplish three goals; 

a. To reduce the Anglo-American student percentages at two neigh- 
boring schools located near the new magnet school (the schools 
are located in a predominantly Anglo-American part of the 
county) so that they would he in compliance with the court- 
approved racial ranges required in a u*i -district desegregation 
effort of which the district is a voluntary pan: 

b. To assist in al’.ex lating the racial unbalance at specific predomi- 
nantly African-American non-magnet schools in a contiguous 
neighboring district w ith whom Medearis shares magnet schools: 
and 

s. To live up seats in the two predominantly Anglo-American 
schools so i hat African-American students from the neighbor- 
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ing districi could attend those schools as part of the interdistrict 
court-ordered plan for desegregation. 

Geographical!), the district covers hundreds of square miles and. there- 
fore. has urban, suburban, and rural aspects. Lake Shore Elementary is 
a new facility built to accommodate the requirements of a voluntary 
effort to desegregate from an intradistrict perspective, although 
Nledearis is part of a tri-district plan which has been mandated by the 
court. It is a stand alone magnet school w ith a theme focusing on oral, 
visual, and written communication. 

The school serves 77ft students with 4ft 7 Anglo-American students 
(ft() D ), 307 African-American students (400; ). and less than 1 percent 
being students being of ether racial/ethnic identifications. Tin school 
is funded by local resources. 

3. Magnificent Elementary - Outstanding School District 

Magnificent Elementary is located in the Outstanding School District 
in A midsize city within the minority community of that city. The mag- 
net school was placed in an existing facility which was “slightly" re- 
modeled when it was opened. It is a fine arts, non-graded magnet 
school which offers unique experiences which stress brotherhood and 
sisterhood. The emphasis of the school is not just on learning in forma ■ 
lion, but on learning to appreciate and value diversity through the use 
of culturally relevant learning experiences. The staff prides itself on 
providing real >orld and cooperative learning experiences which arc 
authentic. 

The school serves 3X4 students with 143 Anglo-American students 
<37D ). i5X African-American students (4 Dr ). 61 Hispanic students 
( Iftn >. and 22 Asian- American students (6D ). Like Furry Rock it is 
funded with local mono) to support the district's effort to meet the 
requirements of a plan mandated as a result of the federal court's ac- 
tion. 

4. Learning Tree Middle School - Caniclot School District 

Established in l c )75. Learning Tree Middle School is part of the Camelot 
School district which is located in a large urban area. The facility was 
remodeled when the magnet school vv as opened as a stand alone school 
w ith a career exploration theme. The school offers all of the core courses 
mandated by <he state, but additionally requires that all seventh grad- 
ers take one year of career exploration and one semester of computer 
literacy. This allows students to explore a wide range of career options 
before they begin to make decisions about high school courses and 
possible careers. 



f he school serves 34X students with 07 Anglo-American students 
(2XD h 150 African-American students (46D ). 7K Hispanic students 
(22D ). 10 Asian-American students (3D ). and less than 1 percent be- 
ing American Indian. The school is locally I milled as a pail ot the 
district's response to mandator) court action. 
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5. Reach Magnet Academy Junior High - Medearis School District 

Reach Magnet Academy was established in 1982 as a result of an 
effort to accomplish several goals; 

a. To reverse the steads rise in African-American enrollment w hich 
exceeded court mandated racial ratios: 

h. To prevent an overall decline in total enrollment: 

c. ‘lb create a program in which students from different social, 
racial/ethnic and economic backgrounds could receiv e a quality 
integrated education; 

d. To provide a logical, sequential, and disciplined-based arts and 
science curriculum 

Reach Magnet Academy was originally established with a science fo- 
cus. Mathematics, a second theme, was added in 1987 as a part of the 
district's response to a cooperative magnet school set up between 
Medearis School District and two neighboring school districts. Stu- 
dents apply for either of the two programs. The school is located in a 
minority community in the district and the facility was remodeled as a 
stand alone magnet school w hen it was opened. 

Reach Magnet Academy serves 849 students with 327 Anglo-Ameri- 
can students (4M< ; }. 505 African-American students (59< \ }. and 2 per- 
cent being students of other racial/ethnic origins. The school is sup- 
ported through state and local funds. 

6. Super Junior High - Outstanding School District 

Super Junior High is an academic magnet school and is part of Out- 
standing School District, the city school district fora midsize city in 
the western part of a state. Super Junior High is located in a minority 
community of the city. The facility is an old building, but was in 
moderately good condition and was not remodeled when the magnet 
school was opened. Super Junior High offers students an opportunity 
to freely exchange ideas in the process of learning and promotes ad- 
vanced learning and thinking skills, d ne curriculum is rigorous and 
challenging, and it requires students to become inv olved in consider- 
able research, the ongoing performance of academic ability, and the 
demonstration of their understanding of all aspects of the curriculum. 

The students receive a strong, solid foundation in math, science, and 
English. 

Il is a locally -funded, stand alone magnet school established by the 
district voluntarily in response to a mandatory order from the court to 
desegregate the district. The Outstanding School District lias applied 
lor federal money under the Magnet Schools Assistance Program but. 
to dale, has ncit received notice. 

The school seiv cs X3X students. 350 Anglo-American students (42 f t }. 
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148 African-American students ( 189'r ). 328 Hispanic students (39 r /f ). 
and less than 2 percent of whom are of other racial/ethnic identifica- 
tions. 

7. Williamsburg Middle Magnet School - Hope Unified School 
District 

Williamsburg Middle Magnet School is part of Hope Unified School 
District which is an urban school district in the southern part of a 
state. It was established in 1980 and provides an alternative education 
for qualified sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students. It is estab- 
lished in the southern sector of the cits to attract students from the 
northern sector and provides these students with a program of aca- 
demic excellence. Allowing students to progress at then own indi- 
vidual rates is the guiding focus of the school and challenges the stu- 
dents to fully develop their intellectual abilities through a strong basic 
academic curriculum which prepares them to take full advantage of 
whatever secondary school they attend in the Hope Unified School 
District. The magnet school has an add-on gifted and talented pro- 
gram which has been successful in attracting students to the campus 
from the northern sector of the city. Bight hundred and fifty students 
attend the academic magnet, of which 250 are enrolled in the gifted 
and talented program. 

The magnet school is located in an old facility which is in poor condi- 
tion. The buildings were constructed in the 1920s and 1930s. and no 
major renovations have occurred since that time. The district plans to 
renovate the school if local efforts to raise the necessary money are 

successful. 

Williamsburg Middle Magnet School is locally funded as a part ot the 
district's voluntary effort to desegregate schools based upon an origi- 
nal court order to dexegiegatc. It serves 1.100 students 672 Anglo- 
American students (6 V t ).41() African-American students (37 f, r). and 
less than 1 percent of whom are of other racial/ethnic identifications. 

8. Arts High School - Came lot School District 

Arts High School is part of C'amclot School District which is located 
in a large urban area in the north central part of a state. It came into 
existence in 1976 as a result of a court order to desegregate the dis- 
trict. The goal of the school is to provide comprehensive training to 
students in the arts and academics. The racial/ethnic make up ol the 
school was ordered by the court and still operates under the purview 
of the court. The program provides students with intensive training in 
the arts. Students must audition for entrance into the program and 
gain entrance based upon scores they receive during the auditions. 
The arts focus of the magnet school centers on theater, music, dance, 
and v isual art. The school prides itself on preparing students to enter 
a college or university, attend an art or technical college, or enter the 
world of work. It has a national reputation which affords the school 
considerable publicity making the school desirable to both parents 
and students. 
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It is a stand alone magnet school that is housed in an old facility that 
was in moderate condition when the magnet school opened. It is lo- 
cally funded and ser\ es 64 1 students 31 1 are Anglo-American (44C i. 
204 African-American students <33 f ; ), 108 Hispanic students ( 1 7D ), 
while approximate!) 2 percent are students of other racial/ethnic iden- 
tifications. 

4. Royal High School - Outstanding School District 

Renal High School is a part of the Outstanding School District which 
is located in a midsize urban district in the western part of a state. In 
1470, the district created a voluntary local magnet tocused on Army 
Junior Reserved Officer Training Corps (R.O.T.C,) in response to a 
mandator) requirement by the court to desegregate. 

The campus has since added a medical professions strand which will 
be in lull operation in the 1443 - 1444 school year. T he campus can be 
described as an old facility which is in good to excellent condition, 
located in a minority community in the city. The magnet school com- 
ponent is part of a larger non-magnet school. The Junior R.O.T.C'. 
program is described by the district as being "a d: tinctive program 
which has as its mission the encouragement and motivation of young 
Americans to become better citizens." Students are given an opportu- 
nity to learn leadership skills while learning military history. The 
medical cuiriculum includes health care sciences, health occupations 
labs I and II, a health occupation co-op, medical illustrations, medical 
administrative systems, Spanish with an emphasis on medical termi- 
nology. research/technical w riting, and sports medicine. The medical 
magnet school component involves student rotations at various health 
care facilities in the city. 

Hie campus serves 5.34 students. 31 Anglo-American students i6D ). 
242 African-American students (54**1. and 216 Hispanic students 
(40** ). T he magnet components are funded through local sources. 

10. Williamsburg Magnet High School - Hope Tmfied District 

Williamsburg Magnet High School was established in 1482 in the 
I lope l-nified School District which serves a large urban area. It oper- 
ates as a stand alone voluntary magnet school in the minority commu- 
nity of the city and was created to respond to a court ordered require- 
ment to desegregate. It is an academic college preparatory school 
designed to accommodate average and high ability students in one 
sector of the district. A special add-on strand in engineering w as added 
to the magnet school to respond to the needs of ail students in the 
district who have displayed an aptitude for mathematics, creative and 
abstract thinking, and who are interested in pursuing careers engi- 
neering. science, and technical fields. The curriculum provides for 
several honors and advanced placement classes which prepare stu- 
dents lor college success. 

Williamsburg I ligh serves 483 students. 504 Anglo American students 
(5IH ). 455 African- American students i46*; ), and approximately 2 
percent are identified as students o! other racial/ethnic backgrounds 
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The magnet school is funded through local efforts. 

1 1. Mount Talent High School - Medearis School District 

Mount Talent High School was established in 19S7 as an arts magnet 
s^ tool as a part of a court nianda'ed tri-district cooperative magnet 
school program. Several goals were to he reached as a result of the 
school's existence; 

a. Fo rex erse the steady rise in African-American enrollment in 
the school resulting from the changing demographics in the large 
urban district; 

b. To prevent a decline in the total enrollment of the school; 

i . To create a program in which students from different social, 

economic, ethnic, and racial backgrounds could receive a qual- 
ity. integrated education. 

A science strand w as added to the school in 1 DSS) w inch combined the 
district's high tech specialty science courses with a magnet curricu- 
lum that prepares students for an undergraduate paraprolessional or 
technical major in medicine and health. Medearis chose to focus on 
the arts portion of the double magnet for the study. The arts magnet 
includes training in band, dance, ^eech/drama. orchestra, visual arts, 
and vocal music. It has an impressive reputation which is both \tatc- 
w ide and national. 

Mount Talent High School was established at an old facility which 
was in good t o excellent condition when the school opened. It is a 
stand alone magnet that serxes S71 students 359 Anglo-American stu- 
dents (4H; ). SOI African-American students (5K*r ). and less than 2 
percent are students ol other racial/ethnic identifications. The school 
is funded through local and stale efforts. 
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Methods and 
Instrumentation 

A hriol’ discussion of the data collection procedures and the methods of analv sis 
used in the magnet schools stud) are provided. Designed to follow a portion of 
the research undertaken bv Met/ (I^Sfit in her studv of the Heartland schools 
which she describes in her book Different lh Design, the research is of a more 
qualitative nature. Quantitative information was collected through a survev ad- 
ministered to the districts involved in the studv. Where Met/*s studv sought to 
explain the “distinctiveness associated with an individual school's character, its 
emergent nature, which is more than the sum of its parts.** die IDRA DAC-SCC 
stud\ sought to determine what was happening concerning the “parts, ‘ those things 
that caused magnet schools to operate successfully. The studv sought data to 
reveal some common replicable practices to inform other desegregated school 
administrators. 

! he initial drat t survev contained 100 items which had been developed In the 
IDRA DAC-SCC team based upon current research findings. The purpose ot the 
survev was to identify practices, strategies, techniques, and procedures m the 12 
areas prev touslv mentioned w Inch characterized “successful** magnet schools, hach 
item vv a* reviewed by two individual separate small groups from the original work- 
ing group described earlier in this report. In their review of the items, they were 
asked to complete several tasks: 

1. Review their assigned .terns: 

2. Determine il the information requested fit within the scope ol the studv : 

A Determine if the item should remain in the survev: 

4. Rew ord the item, if necessary. to ensure claruy : and 

5. Recommend and create any other items and/or areas which should be 
included m the written survev. 

The iwo small groups reviewed and edited the survev. adding or deleting items as 
thev deemed fit. This resulted in a final survev of 65 forced choice and open- 
ended items (sec Appendix A-Rcsearch Instrumentation). 

In addition to the magnet school surv ey. IDRA DAC-SCC' dev eloped an interv iew 
schedule for on-site interviews with the staff and administrators, students, and 
parents of the campuses involved in the study (see Appendix A-Research Instru- 
mentation). This schedule included two types of questions and focused on three 
areas: 



Magnet School Image and Reputation. Items were designed for the 
staff, students, and parents that would document their perceptions of 
(lie reputation of the campus as well as those outside ol the campus, 
then perceptions ol the curikulum. their perceptions of the quality 
and eilicacy ol the experience students received in pivpaMimn for 
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success bevond that magnet school, perceptions of administrative s(\ le. 
and staff w illingness to pro\ kl o support. 

2. Race Relations. Items in this portion of* the interv iew focused on the 
nature and quality of interpersonal relations between students and their 
peers, students and stall . and staff and parents. Additional!), those 
interviewed were asked about activ ities which look place on the cam- 
pus to help foster good interpersonal and interracial relations. Finally, 
the inters iewees were asked lo discuss any concerns they had regard- 
ing race relations on the campus. 

3. Parental 'Community Support and Involvement. Those interviewed 
were asked to comment on their perceptions of the effectiveness ol 
parental involvement on the campus, the quality of communication 
between school and parents, the degree lo which the campus worked 
to ensure the involvement of all segments of the parent population 
w hose children attended that school, and am other concerns or obser* 
v alums they had about parental involvement. 

I DR A and the local coordinators agreed upon dales that intetv iews would be con- 
ducted. 



Data Collection 



On-site district coordinators worked w ith district and campus personnel in the 
data collection process. This included overseeing the survey administration and 
organizing the focus group interv iews at the targeted campuses. 

The IDRA DAC-SCC conducted three sets of open-ended interviews on each of 
the campuses involved in the stud) : ( 1) the principal and at least two staff mem- 
bers were interviewed at each campus; (2) at least three students from each cam- 
pus were also interviewed; and (3) the final interview was conducted with parent 
representatives from each campus. Questions dealt w ith the issues of school im- 
age. race relations, and parental involvement. The interview periods lasted from 
tvvo hours lo two and a half hours, allow ing an opportunity for ever) one lo partici- 
pate in the discussion. All responses were documented by the interviewer. 'I he 
administration of the survev and interv iew s occurred during June of l l ) ( >3. 



Data Analyses 



Once the districts had completed the written survev and the on-site interviews had 
been completed, the IDRA DAC-SCC research team, with the assistance of the 
IDRA Research and Evaluation Division, processed the data for subsequent anal) sis 
and s\ nthesis. Descriptive anal) ses and frequencies were organized into tables to 
illustrate the range of responses provided bv each campus. The data were also 
anal) zed to determine comparable practices across the districts and campuses based 
on the responses prov ided. A content anal) sis was conducted on the open-ended 
survev responses and interview responses. 1'he findings are presented in the fol- 
low mg section. 
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Findings 

I'hc dislricis andumpuses which were involved in the stud) provided inl'orma- 
l ion about their magnet schools in 12 areas: stalling, student selection and assign- 
ment. student selection and enrollment process, student ratios, curriculum, mag- 
net school image, student outcomes, student support, race relations, parental and 
community support and involvement, and magnet and non-magnet school col- 
laborations. The following are the findings for each of the 12 areas. 



Staffing 



The il)RA DAC-SCC examined two areas of staffing in magnet schools: staff 
descriplives and slat! selection. Concerns had arisen that magnet schools tended 
to draw the more qualified, more experienced teachers in a district and obtained 
preferential treatment in the selection of staff as compared to other schools. 

The school districts were asked to identify the ethnic/racial and gender composi- 
tion of their staff. The data provided in Table 2 illustrate the responses received 
from the 1 1 campuses. 



Table 2: Staff Ethnlc/Raclal and Gander Composition 



\ alues 


Male 


Female 


N 


c k 


N 


r / f 


Anglo African 


123 


57.2 


336 


61.7 


African American 


85 


30.5 


187 


34.3 


Hispanic 


7 


3.3 


22 


4.0 


Asian American 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Native American 


- 


- 


" 


* 



I'll e districts were asked to describe the selection process of their staff. Responses 
to the selection procedures varied, however there were two common procedures 
among most of the 11 campuses. Highl of the 11 schools (72, 7C) based their 
selection ol teachers upon interviews with the staff. Seven of the campuses (63.6 f i ) 
based their selection on qualifications, skills, and experience. Some schools ( 1 KN ) 
indicated that their selection of teachers began w ith their internal staff. Tw o schools 
indicated they had first choice of teachers in their district before am other school 
w ithin their district. One magnet school for art has teachers w ho work as artists in 
the community and the academic teachers are patrons or supporter of the arts. 
Another magnet school reported hiring military personnel for its R.O.T.C, magnet 
school ami medical professionals for its medical magnet school. They also indi- 
cated that attempts arc made to hire multiracial and bilingual teachers (Table 3 
page 24), 



There were more female teachers than male teachers on all of the campuses report- 
ing. Additionally, lemales generallv held more advanced degrees than did their 
male counterparts. While this may simply be a reflection of the current reality ol 
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Table 3: Staff Selection Process 



Values 


N 


c /c 


Interviews w ith staff 


8 


72.7 


Required special skill/experience 


7 


63.6 


Front district pool of employees 


5 


45.3 


Given choice before other schools 


2 


IS.2 


Selection from within school district 


2 


1 X .2 


Principal makes recommendations 


1 


9 1 



American schools, the data on the issue ol teacher experience offers insights wor- 
ths of comment. 

The campuses surv eyed had a commanding majority of teachers with six \ears or 
more of experience in the profession. While that category of teachers with six to 
1 0 n ears of experience represented the largest single category (26.3G >, those teach- 
ers with 1 6 to 20 years of experience (23G ) came in second. Tables 4 and 5 illus- 
trate these data. 

For some of the campuses invoked in this studs a "creaming effect" does occur. 
While no campuses reported that thes arc given perrogatives to recruit staff mem- 
bers a wax from non-magnet schools \\ ithin their districts, the majorits of them did 
report that thes are given special considerations in the selection process for inter- 
siessing potential candidates when slots open on their campuses. It is through 
self-initiation that potential candidates apply for available positions (potential can- 
didates "cream" themselves in this regard), but the special edge in selections fa- 
cilitates the magnet school campuses to create staffs which are skewed toward 
Caucasian females, who have many years of teaching experience, possess more 
advanced degrees, are highly committed to leaching, and possess special skills. 



Table 4 ; Staff Qualifications 



Values 


Bachelors 


Masters 


Ph.l). 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


N 


</r 


N 


r /r 


N 


c /c 


N 


c /c 


N 


c / f 


N 


( /c 


Anglo American 


22 


29.3 


72 


31.3 


25 


33.3 


83 


36.1 


4 


5.3 


8 


3.5 


African American 


8 


10.7 


28 


12.2 


9 


12.0 


31 


13.5 


- 


- 


1 


0.4 


Hispanic 


4 


5.3 


4 


1.7 


3 


4.0 


3 


1.3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Asian American 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Native American 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 



Student Selection/tfssignment 



The participating school districts were asked to provide their methods of student 
selection and assignment. Most districts reported that a combination of levels 
were involved in the selection of students for magnet schools. Seven nl the 1 1 
campuses (63.6G ! indicated their student selection was made at the campus level. 
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Tabtv S: average Years of Touching Experience 
for Magnet School Staff 



Number of Years 


c k 


0 or less 


1.8 


1-5 scars 


16.2 


6-10 years 


26.3 


11-15 soars 


15.3 


16-20 


23.0 


2 1 + v ears 


17.5 



Six campuses (54.5'. < } reported the selection of students was made at the district 
lex el. One campus reported the process was handled at the subdislriet level, fable 
6 illustrates these figures. 



Students apphing tor these indiv idual magnet schools were pulled irotn ditterenl 
areas of the city. Seven campuses (63.60 ) reported students trom the entire dis- 
trict applied for acceptance into the magnet school. Three schools <27.30 ) indi- 
cated their process of student selection included considerations regarding the stu- 
dents' academic scores and/or grade point average (GPAh Two campuses opened 
their applications to students on a t irst come/lirst served basis. One campus, w hich 



Table 6: Student Selection for Magnet Schoofr 



Values 


N 


c 7c 


Campus level 


1 


63.6 


District level 


6 


54.5 


County w ide 


2 


IX. 2 


Subdislriet level 


1 


0.1 


Students are children of teachers** 


i 


0.1 



was a performing arts school, held auditions. (Several school districts provided 
more than one answer.) When the districts were given an opportunity to comment 
on factors which helped to determine eligibilits for enrollment in a magnet school, 
thev teported that the student's residence in a particular communitv (area) in which 
the magnet school was located and where the student lived within the district as 
the factors which most often affected eligibilitv (Table 7). 

For almost all of the schools ( 72.7 ( < ). race plays a major role in their selection of 
students into their magnet school. The students' interest in the program is the 
second major ct iterion considered for more than half ol the districts (63.60 ). The 
student's tc. scores and GPA are considered bv less than halt ol the schools ( 36.3' t ). 
One school factors in the gender criterion for their selection of students. One school 
indicated that no criteria was used, "air and all students arc accepted according to 
the vv ailing list*' (Table X). 

I fir \ totals n than the initial nnmhi # <*/ n/iu/Ww ' in\ol\nl banner 
it t ti allt 'it ( d h> v»mc nnnr than mtc ir\/*u/i\r 
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Table 7: Student Eligibility for Enrollment 
Into Magnet Schools 



Values 


N 


c k 


Whether or not a student is a resident 






of the eommunitx in which xour 






magnel school is located 


7 


*6.X 


Where a student lives in the district 


5 


2(>.3 


Racial/ethnic make-up of district 


4 


21.0 


hirst come, first served 


1 


5.3 


Grade point average 


1 


5.3 


An v one can apply 


1 


5.3 



Table 8: Magnet School Student Criterion for Selection 



Values 


N 


c /c 


Race 


8 


72.7 


Interest 


7 


63.6 


'lest Scores 


4 


36.3 


GPA 


4 


36.3 


Hthnicitv 


3 


27.3 


Aptitude 


2 


18.2 


Gender 


1 


WO 



The “creaming effect" produced bv magnet schools whereby thev seem to draw 
the best and brightest students from non-magnet school campuses is sometimes 
reported in research on desegregated settings. If the ‘ creaming effect" exists in 
the districts surveyed, based upon the data, the “creaming*" does not occur because 
biased criteria are used to determine who should be assigned to a magnet school. 
Appropriate race and interest are the criteria most often used by campuses and 
districts surveyed to determine assignment. Based upon interviews with parents 
and students, they expressed an interest in innovative, enriched learning opportuni- 
ties such as those provided b> the magnet schools. Parents ami students who are 
most interested in highlv innovative. enriched learning opportunities and educa- 
tional settings “cream" themselves for selection into magnet schools based upon 
that interest. 



Student Selection/Enrollment Process 



This area examined several issues m the process of enrolling students in magnet 
schools. The mechanisms lor choosing students for magnet school enrollment in- 
cluded: method of enrollment - , who makes the enrollment decision; procedures lor 
ensuring balance bv race, gender, national origin, and socioeconomic status ( S.LhS. ?; 
marketing and recruiting procedures; preference of resident to nonresident stu- 
dents; and the appeal process. 

The campuses surveved presented several wax s in which dents are selected for 
enrollment. Almost hall (d the schools (45 4 f < i indicated students were enrolled 
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on a first come, first served basis. Three campuses (27. .V; ) enrolled their suuients 
based on a lo;:er\ method (uhiehtxpe is not speeificalk mentioned in the sur\e\ ). 
< >ne campus based its enrollment on interviews held with students. Over half of 
the campuses ih.Vh'f } had a second oi olhci method for their enrollment process 
such as from w ithin the district, auditions, student competitions. or selection from 
an existing waiting list (see Table 9). 



Table 9: Basis of Student Selection 
and Those Responsible for Selection 



Values 


N* 


c k 


Basis of Selection : 






First come, first served 


5 


45.4 


Lotterx 


3 


27.3 


Other: 


9 


X 1 .2 


l ; rom vv ithin the district 


4 


3b. 3 


Inters iew 


1 


9.1 


Audition 


1 


9.1 


Submittal of application 


1 


9.1 


Drawn from w ailing list 


1 


9.1 


Competition 


1 


9.1 


Th ose R e spans i hie : 






Principal 


5 


45.4 


Assistant Superintendent of 






Desegregation 


3 


27.3 


Staff 


3 


27.3 


Central ( )ffice 


2 


IS. 2 


Direetor of Magnet School 


2 


IX. 2 



' /’//:’ tatui \ i \ nunc ihtin the trill nuinhet af u haul's invahcil situ c tesjuunlents weic 
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Those responsible for the selection of students included the principal of the mag- 
net school (45.4 ‘y ), magnet school staff (3b.4 f r }, the assistant to superinteiulem 
of desegregation (27..V,’ hand the director of magnet schools (27. Vr ), Iwo schools 
indicated the principal as the onlx person responsible for the enrollment of stu- 
dents, and one campus reported the entire school stall selected the students for 
enrollment. 

The campuses were asked to describe their existing policies and practices to en- 
sure a balance between race, gender, and socioeconomic status. Almost half of the 
respondents (45.40 ) reported a racial balance dependent on existing vacancies 
within a grade lex el. Three campuses based their racial balance on a court order, 
while another three campuses (27.30 j indicated a 60/40 balance among races. 
()\ct half of the schools (54.5' \ ) reported no policies or practices were applied to 
achieve a gender balance, and seven ol the campuses (h3.hO ) indicated having no 
policies jot a balance of socioeconomic status (sec Table 10 on page 2S). 

Methods most ol ton used for marketing and recruiting students into the magnet 
schools include newspapers, person-to-person contact, and v ideo. Other means of 
advertising and recruiting students b\ the districts included holding a cit\-vvide 
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Table 10: Policies and Practices to Ensare 
a Racial , Gender, and Social Economic Statas Balance 



Values 


N 


c /c 


Racial Balance 

Depends on the existing v acaneies vv ithm a 
grade lev el. 


5 


45.4 


r ruler a court order to comply. 


3 


27.3 


To attain a 00/40 balance among races. 


3 


27.3 


Students of all races can apply vv ith no set 
balance considered. 


2 


IK. 2 


A 40 Anglo Ameriean/40 African American/ 
20 Hispanic ratio is attempted. 


1 


0.1 


Gender Balance 

No policy exists for this issue. 


6 


54.5 


Students of all races can apply vv ith no set balance 
considered. 


9 


IK. 2 


Depends on the existing v acaneies within a grade 
level. 


2 


IK. 2 


Attempts are made to solicit male students. 


1 


0.1 


S.E.S. Balance 






No policy exists for this issue. 


7 


ft3.b 


Students id' all races can apply vv ith no set 
balance considered. 


3 


27.3 


Depends on the existing v acaneies w ithin a 
grade level. 


1 


0.1 



reception or school fair or basing an information booth at a local mall. Over half 
of the campuses (54.50 ) reported not having a preference of enrolling resident 
versus nonresident students. Campuses reported the basis for eligibility for en- 
rollment included one or more of the following considerations in the following 
order (as reflected in Table 8); whether or not a student lived in the community 
where the magnet school was located, where the student lived within the district, 
and the racial/ethnic makeup of the district. Also, more than half (54. 5C ) of the 
campuses indicated (heir school did not have an appeal process for the selection 



Table II; Total Students on Waiting List 



Values 


Male 


Female 


N 


‘r 


N 


r /c 


Anglo .African 


325 


11.5 


281 


10 


African American 


983 


34.0 


979 


34. 7 


I lispamc 


114 


4 


134 


4 K 


Asian American 


- 




1 




Nat tv e American 


- 


- 




- 


Total 


1422 


50.5 


1395 


49.5 
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aiul enrollment of students. The districts which mainiaincd waning lists (N-5) luul 
a total of 2,K 1 7 smdenis on ihcm. Most of ihoso students on these lists were made 
up nl Alrican-American males (34. OC ) and leiuales (34.7C i. Table I I llhi'-trates 
the make-up of the waiting lists. 

Three of the 1 1 campuses (27.3c neporteil the goal of their magnet school was to 
maintain the court ordered ratio of 40-40-20 racial composition. Eighteen percent 
( IN.2C ) indicated their goal as a magnet school was to attain at least 30 percent to 
33 percent African-American population. Another IX percent (IX.2C ). reported 
llieir goal as a magnet school was to lut\ e the;, .indents learn to li\e in harmonv 
and learn about the different cultures. 



Table 12: Rodlcal/Ethnlc Goals of Magnet Schools 



Values 


N 


9c 


To leach ail students of indiv i dual cultures. 


3 


27.3 


To maintain a balance of 40C Anglo American/40C 






African American and 20' < 1 tispamc. 


3 


27.3 


To maintain a 30-33' ( African American balance. 


2 


IS. 2 


To close the achievement gap between races. 


2 


iX.2 


To maintain the school's racial make-up as w uh the 






communii). 


1 


o.i 


lo maintain a 60C Anglo Ameneau and 40C 






African American rack 1 balance. 


1 


o.i 


lo improve student performance of tests. 


1 


o.i 



Hie enrollment requirements for selection into magnet schools varv. Magnet school 
staff attempt to create di\ erse student bodies through \ arious ad\ ertising methods 
to market their schools and attract students from all races and backgrounds. f-n- 
lollmeni wailing lists show much higher numbers of minoriiv students than their 
majoritv counterparts. The reasons there are fewer majoritv students on enroll- 
ment wailing lists could not be determined I'tom responses to the siir\ ev. 

A partial response to the question ibout \ h\ there are so main minoriiv students 
on waiting lists in those dismets m\ol\eil in the Nitidv rests m the responses ol 
minoriiv parents during the on-site interviews. Based upon their reports during 
these interviews, minoriiv parents staled that thev wanted the academic benefits 
thev perceived to exist in magne. schools. Thev perceived magnet schools to he 
belter schools. 1 hev vv anted quale.) schooling lor their children as much as do the 
majoriiv parents who were interviewed. 



Student Ratios 



The leucher/siudcnl taltool the II campuses in tne magnet school studv varied 
Irom five to 30 students to one teacher. Almost half ol the schools (43.4* < ) indi- 
cated then student 'teacher ratio was different front other campuses, however, no 
explanations for these differences were given. 

I rom written reports, there appears to be a ditlerenee m the leaclu-tvstudeni ratios 
between magnet schools and non-magnet sJiooKumpuscs. While six id the cam- 
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pus*'*', reported ratios the same as non-magnet school campuses, the support these 
campuses and all magnet school campuses received through parent and eommu- 
nil> volunteers greatly affects adult/child ratios. f*\ cn vv hen leacher/studeni ratios 
are the same, the additional support the magnet school stall receive from adults 
who volunteer on the campus gives the appearance of lowering the ratios when 
compared to non-magnet school campuses. 



Curriculum 

The goal in studs ing this area was to determine the degree to which districts and 
campuses perceived their endeavors as furthering the goals of desegregation by 
providing innovative learning opportunities in a racially and culturally diverse 
setting. It is quite possible that the respondents assumed that, since their campuses 
were created to further desegregation efforts, the curricular goals shoulo he real- 
ized for all students irrespective of race. se\. or origin. 

Campuses described their goals as strengthening scores and increasing achieve- 
ment test results, preparing students for post-secondary school, allowing students 
to explore career options, presenting opportunities to explore emerging technol- 
ogy promoting advanced learning skills, providing for the social, emotional and 
pin sical needs of students, and enhancing basic skills to close achievement gaps. 

Nine of the campuses (XI. SC i reported that their districts had a policy on multi- 
cultural education, although in those instances where a specific policy did not 
exist, the campuses reported that teachers arc encouraged to incorporate pluralism 
into their courses. It appears that even in the absence of a specific policy, magnet 
school campuses become involved tn multicultural education by including plural- 
ism in the core curriculum (72.7M ), creating programs that foster brotherhood and 
sisterhood ( IS. 2^ ». celebrating culturally relevant holidays { IX.2'; ). bringing in 
outside resources and guest speakers ( l i.l f ; ). and establishing committees on 
multicultural education ( c k \ ( \ 

The magnet schools took advantage of the opportunity to provide unique features 
in their curriculum. In addition to the specialization or emphasis on multicultural 
issues within the curriculum, the campuses icported a range of unique features, 
including offering a wide range ol creative electives t54.5‘r ). advanced level and 
college preparatory programs (27. V, encouraging students to conduct indepen- 
dent study and learning (27..V; j, using certified professional instructors hi spe- 
cialized areas of the magnet school theme ( IS 2'r ). not issuing grades from the 
kindergarten through fifth grade ( l ). 1 f < ). parental support programs ( l ). V t >, and a 
student newspaper (9. l f i ). Additionally eight <72..Vy » of the campuses provided 
training in career areas in vv hich there is projected to be an increasing job demand 
in the labor market. The campuses perceived themselves as gjv ing their students 
an edge hv prov iding up-to-date courses and curricular offerings. 

Magnet schools pride themselves on the uniqueness range, and depth ot the cur- 
riculum thev provide their students. It seems clear that they see the goal of the 
magnet school theme is to prepare students to meet the challenges ot post -second 
arv school and the world ol woik. Thev also lind tt important to prepare their 
students to operate in a pluralistic world. It appears that culturally iclcvant learn- 
ing opportunities arc added to the basic curriculum rather than being infused into 
the 1 utniamemai structure of the cun ictilum. flic I DR \ 1)A( -S( T* could not make 
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a determination about the significance of the effect upon students as a result of 
such practices beyond what the campuses reported in the Student Outcomes sec- 
tion. 



Magnet School Image 



All of the campuses responded positively on the topic of magnet school image. 
Royster ct al. ( 1979) noted that a magnet school's appeal to Anglo-American and 
African-American students is related to its image or reputation as an excellent 
school, having a combination of good students and a strong special program. Sur- 
vey respondents reported that their magnet schools had a positive image in their 
community. 1'he campuses also reported that students demonstrated success in 
their overall academic achievement, their performance on standardized tests, their 
success after leaving the magnet school, the number and kinds of awards they 
received, the wav that they handled themselves socially (showing courtesy and 
respect ). and the fact that community businesses wanted them as employees due to 
their attendance at a particular magnet school. 

During the interviews, the students generally perceived their schools as having a 
positive reputation which makes them feel honored to be a part ol the school. As 
a magnet school student they feel they are expected to “be a cut above" other 
students. Many students reported that due to their attendance at a magnet school, 
tliev are verv often viewed by other non-magnet school students as smart, “nerds." 
different and/or special. Because they attend a magnet school, they said they feel 
obligated to work hard and they wanted to achieve and excel. Comments about 
their school being “the best" were heard during all of the on-siie interv iews. 

Parents commented similar!). Thev wanted their children to attend the magnet 
school - some were even vv illing to “camp out" in advance in ordei to register their 
children for a particular school. They perceived the magnet schools as safe and 
academical!) challenging, with good leadership, better teachers and students, a 
good reputation, a disciplined environment, and good equipment and materials. 
Thev see the school as being highly respected by others in their communities. 
Moreover, thev feel this has an effect on how both parents and students behave. 

Dunng the interviews, both majority and minority students and parents reported 
that thev felt driven to live up to their school's good reputation. Students reported 
that thev wanted to achieve and that it was important to conduct themselves in an 
admirable way both in their general behavior and in their academic performance. 
Parents also lelt compelled to live up to the reputation. Parents reported that 
because the school's staff members gave “so much." the parents had to also lend 
their support to the school. They described a personal connection with the school 
in terms of pride, a sense of loyalty, and a sense of commitment to the school's 
continued success. 

Both majority and minority parents and students described the curriculum as chal- 
lenging. strong, including a vv ide v ariely ol courses and labs, comprehensive, sell - 
paced, fostering healthy competition, stressing higher order thinking skills, re- 
search. study, and organization skills. The students also noted that while the cur- 
riculum was “hard (many students commented about how much tougher their 
magnet school experiences had been as compared to their non-magnet school ex- 
periences). it was also fun. enjoyable and worthwhile. One student commented. 
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“All schools should be like this.** When students commented that some courses 
were "boring." in no instances did this comment refer to the magnet school spe- 
cialty By the student reports, some of their required courses were boring when 
they were presented in “typical" or traditional ways. They enjoyed learning more 
when these courses were presented through innovative and creative methods. 

When students and parents were questioned in the interview s about how the mag- 
net school would prepare the students for future success, they reported that their 
children were learning important skills which they felt would help them for the 
rest of their lives. Parents said that their children were learning self discipline, 
independence, time management, how to set and reach goals, high self-concept 
and esteem, how to think, plan and prepare, and how to work together in diverse 
groups as well as maintain their individuality Parents also felt that their children 
were learning citizenship skills, responsibility and strong social skills winch would 
help them grow into well-rounded adults. They appreciated that their children 
were learning how to be cross-culturally tolerant and to work with diversity. 



which would be important for future success. They also commented that their 
advanced classes, and the challenge of the courses generally, would better prepare 
them for the next level of school. The curriculum helped them, they felt, to he 
independent, make choices, practice good study skills, be good time managers, set 
priorities, and “have good values like working hard, trying, not giving up. being 
tolerant, learn it u* and striving for success.** 



During the interviews, when asked about their perceptions about administrative 
leadership style parents responded that the principals were open and receptive, 
willing to listen and communicate, firm and fair, accessible, doing w hat was nec- 
essary to get the job done, allow ing for individual freedom of expression, provid- 
ing resources for people to do their jobs, willing to “pitch in and help." allowing 
others to participate in decision-making, and having a strong belief in the students. 
Students described their principals on these campuses as respectful, the best in the 
world, willing to listen to them and work with them, encouraging, and “being 
there for them.** The studen\> were also asked to comment on their teachers* style. 
They said their teachers were helpful, supportive and willing to make time for 
them. They saw their teachers as wanting them to do well and to strive to be their 
best. They general!} did not see their teachers as putting limitations on them, 
although the stall maintained appropriate boundaries where behavior and disci- 
pline were concerned. They saw their teachers as fair and reasonable, energetic, 
“w illing to go the extra mile.** w illing to take time to explain and w illing to help 
the students as much as thev could. The students saw their teachers as experts in 
their fields. 



The campuses reported on the survey that their staff promoted a positive school 
image through word of mouth, advertising through campus newsletters which were 
distributed to parents and the community through their interactions w ith the com- 
munity and other forms of public relations. In the number and kinds of awards 
thev received, and through the ongoing professional growth thev pursued in vari- 
ous programs. The schools reported that their fair and equitable treatment of 
students was generally known In the community. 

During the interviews, the stall representatives described the school's images in 
terms of the kinds of results tl ■ d'.ool was known to produce. Thev described 
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their school as having the reputation of heme the “best in the district.” having high 
lest scores, having a wailing lisi because parents wanted their children to attend 
the school, having other schools in the district “heing jealous ol them.* being 
racialK tolerant, and ha\ ing a stall w hicli was highly respected for the results they 
produced for students. 

I*he staff saw themselves as committed to the students and to their success. I hey 
fell good about themselves and about being a part of the school. I he\ wanted to 
li\c up to the reputation they had. They saw themselves as willing to work hard, 
be professional and be enthusiastic. Main of the staff members commented on 
their qualifications, including the fact that there were a number of staff members 
with doctorates. The staff members also fell a sense ol pride at being part of their 
respective magnet school staff. 

The staff members general ly saw the magnet school curriculum as strong, compre- 
hensive. integrated, specialized, and "on level" or “above level.” Stall at the lower 
grade levels fell good about the fact that their students would be prepared to oper- 
ate successfully at higher grade levels whether or not they were in a magnet school. 
The high schools staff members were confident that the preparation their students 
reeeived adequately prepared them for college. 

When asked about how the schools prepared students for future success, the stall 
members commented that students received main opportunities to practice higher 
order thinking, lime management, study, social, anil other skills. They saw them- 
selves as leaching students citizenship skills and responsibility as members of a 
cross-cultural, interracial society. Students have opportunities to practice social 
and group interaction skills and have a sense ol democratic participation, as well 
as cultural tolerance and respect. The staff members fell the opportunities thev 
prov ided. students to practice leadership, and to be self initiators, independent, sell 
directed, and sell -disciplined, would be useful for future success. 

Staff members also described their reactions to and perceptions of their campus 
leaders, Generally. thev saw their principals and the front office stall as proles- 
sional. respectful proponents of shared decision-making. They were described as 
very supportive and as good examples of true leadership. Several individuals 
commented specifically on the fact that their principals knew how to “hire good 
people and then let them do their job.” Main commented on their principals' 
desire to get involved and to motivate them. The principals were desetihed as 
charismatic, energetic, open, receptive, listeners, good communicators, and non- 
threatening. I he staff also reported that their principals practice shared decision- 
making. good delegation skills, and total quality management. All of the staff 
members reported that their principals vvcie very visible within the school and 
were always accessible to parents. 

I -mm the survey s and on-site interv kvv s. it appears that staff, students, and parents 
fell verv good about their being a part ol magnet schools. It is also apparent that 
because their schools were viewed as effective, well-run. and productive places, 
evervone mvolv ed was highly motivated to give llieii best in support ol the school. 
Students, in particular, fell highly motivated to do well, latch ol these groups also 
manifested positive perceptions about each olhci. perceptions which, while they 
might have been critical in some respects, recognize the necessary and worthwhile 
nails each possessed. While it is quite possible that these same trails might not be 
viewed as worthwhile m an unhealthy school setting, m the magnet schools stud- 
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iod. trails - such as strong adherence in rules of behavior, an adherence to expec- 
tations tor meeting high standards, open and candid communication between and 
among stall. students and parents - were viewed as cniireh necessarv. Magnet 
schools encouraged and nurtured such wins of thinking and behaving, and the 
pa \ oil's were cv idem for all parties concerned. People on these campuses demon- 
strated high trust and regard for each other. The} "ctc proud of their reputations 
as caring, concerned places anti weie willing!} work to keep up that spirit. One 
teacher summed it up by saving. "I don't want to be an> place else. 1 like the way 
this place makes me led.” 

Physical Environment 

1 he examination of this area was to determine what accommodations districts 
made to support the themes of the magnet schools and general success of the 
students. The IDRA DAC-SCC asked the campuses to describe the use of tech- 
nology. speciali/ed equipment that supported the magnet school theme, unique 
environmental features that supported the theme, square footage per student, and 
genet. il aesthetic appearances. According to their reports, these campuses used a 
wide \ ariet \ of specialized equipment and speciali/ed laboratories to support the 
magnet school theme. The equipment and labs were an integral part of the theme 
and were accessible to all students on campus. None of the campuses reported 
the\ were short of necessary equipment to support the theme, but generally w anted 
additional equipment to enhance their existing programs. Seven of the 1 1 cam- 
puses reported that their schools were local!} funded, and four received funding 
from state and/or federal sources. The IDRA DAC-SCC could not determine how 
much, if am. of a burden was placed upon non-magnet schools in the districts to 
equip the magnet schools. From the written surveys it appeared, how ever, that a 
considerable amount was allocated to support the themes of the magnet schools, 
particularly when those themes were focused on technical pursuits. 

Computer technology was also reported as an integral part of the curriculum. The 
magnet school campuses reported that the} used computer technolog} to meet 
instructional goals in traditional basic skills, to reinforce skills in all subject areas, 
to teach basic computer literacy, to reinforce writing skills, and to rev iew for test- 
ing. Additionally, they reported that technology of all types was used to create 
presentations, to conduct research, to critique perlormanccs and other presenta- 
tions unique to the school's specialty and to access network programs as a part of 
distance learning. 

When the IDRA DAC-SCC asked if the schools hail anv unique physical and 
env ironmenlal features, more than half (54.50 } of the campuse lswcred aflir- 
mativel}. These unique features, in all instances, supported the magnet school 
theme and were perceived bv the campuses as features that added to the school's 
attractiveness and attraction. 

l'he campuses described the attractiveness and aesthetic appearance ot their schools 
as pleasant, spacious, well maintained, well decorated, and new or ’‘vintage." The 
campus sites were viewed as aesthetically pleasing places to be. and. even when 
the} were old facilities, the terms used :o describe the facilities projected a desii 
able character Likewise. 10 schools described environmental conditions such as 
lighting, air conditioning, and ventilation as veiv good to excellent. Onlv one 
campus said that its env ironmenlal Jaclois were av erage. Campuses geuerall} lelt 
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that these coiuii; inns contributed to the ability of students and staff to perform 
effectively and not be distracted by an uncomfortable einironment. One other 
factor that made the environment more conducive to learning was the amount of 
space students had m which to learn. Six campuses (54.50 ) responded to this 
item on the sur\ ey. f r i\ c ( 45 .4' \ ) reported that there was more square footage per 
student than on non-magnet school campuses. 

The physical environment, including its appearance and maintenance, was very 
important in magnet schools. It was \ iewed as important for effective learning to 
occur and. therefore, had considerable attention paid to it. Magnet schools appear 
to work hard to ensure that the learning environment also has the tools and equip- 
ment needed for learning by pro\ iding computer technology, audio visual equip- 
ment such as le lex isions and v ideo cassette recorders, laboratories and appropriate 
spaces for practice, exploration and inquiry and then to seek funding, using all 
available sources, to make these elements available to their students. The magnet 
schools surveyed also, tried to give students ample space in vv hich to learn. 



Student Outcomes 



The 1DRA DAC-SCC wanted to know what impact, if any. there would he on 
students having an experienced. committed. and skilled staff, using an innovative, 
comprehensive curriculum, in an environment that was pleasant, well maintained, 
and equipped. This section examines achievement outcomes, retention outcomes, 
interpersonal outcomes, self-concept and self-esteem outcomes, and educational/ 
career pursuits beyond the magnet school setting. The campuses reported achieve- 
ment data in various ways, depending upon how they collected such information 
and maintained records. We have chosen to include achievement data that could 
be reported consistently across several campuses and districts, '[’he data prov ided 
by one campus were not included in this analysis or discussion. 

Three campuses were able to report results on national standardized tests for their 
students. One campus reported a 75 percent success rate for all students at all 
levels on the Norm -referenced Assessment Program for Texas (NAPT). although 
they were not able to provide a breakdown of students by race and gender, A 
second campus reported that 80 percent of Anglo-American students. 72 percent 
ol all African-American, and 80 percent of all Asian- American students were suc- 
cessful in passing all sections oft he California Achievement lest iC A I ). A third 
campus reported that 8b percent of Anglo- American students. 73 percent of Afri- 
can-American students. 68 percent of Hispanic students, and 73 percent of Asian- 
American students were successful in passing all sections of the CA1. figure I m 
Appendix B illustrates these results. 



hour campuses reported on stale-administered standardized tests for their students. 
One campus reported that 85 percent of Anglo- American students. 63 percent ol 
African- American students. 83 percent of Hispanic students. 80 percent ol Asian- 
\menean students, and 80 percent of Native- American students passed all por- 
tions of the test. A second campus reported that 70 percent of students passed the 
writing portion of the state-administered lest, while 83 percent ot students passed 
the reading portion, and 87 percent of students passed the mathematics portion. A 
third campus reported that 70 percent ol their students passed all sections ot the 
state-admmisteicd test. None ol these campuses provided : breakdown ol student 
success by race Hie last campus leporimg on student perlortuance on a state 
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administered test reported that 88 percent of Anglo-American students at the third 
grade level were successful on the reading portion of the test, while 67 percent ot 
Af rican- American students achieved success. Fight} -two percent of Anglo-Ameri- 
can third graders were successful on the mathematics portion of the test, while 67 
percent of third grade African-American students successfully passed the test. At 
the sixth grade level 02 percent and 87 percent of Anglo- American students suc- 
cessfully passed the reading and mathematics portion of the state test respective!), 
w hile 67 percent and 03 percent of African-American students successfully passed 
the state test in reading and mathematics, respective!}. Figures 2 through 5 in 
Appendix B illustrate these data. 

Most of the secondaf) campuses were able to provide grade point averages for 
their students. Mount Talent High School in the Medearis School District im- 
ported that approximate!} ^3 percent of their students were on the honor roll, 
maintaining a TO to 4 0 av erage on a 4.0 idling s\ stem. 

I sing a 4.0 rating s\ stem. Williamsburg Midtile Magnet in the \ lope l nified Dis- 
trict reported that their sixth grade Anglo-American students maintained a(iPA of 
3.24. sixth grade African-American students had an average Cl PA of 24). and Asian- 
Aiiierican students averaged 3.67. At the seventh grade level, the ClPAs were 
3.00. 2.70. and 3.34 for Anglo-American. African-American, and Asian-Aineri- 
can students, respective!}. At the eighth grade level, the av erages were 2.01 . 2.70. 
anil 3.8 for Anglo-American. African-American, and Asian- American students, 
respective!} (see Figure 6 in Appendix B). 

Williamsburg Magnet High School in the Hope t nified District reported ninth 
grade GPA averages of 3. 15. 2.62. and 3.48 for Anglo-American. African-Ameri- 
can. and Asian- American students. At the 10th grade, the average ClPAs were 
3.08. 2.0. and 2.88 for Anglo-American. African-American, and Asian-American 
students, respective!}. The 1 llh grade ClPAs for Anglo-American. African- Ameri- 
can. and Asian-American students are 3.14. 2.83. and 3.35. respectively At the 
12th grade, the GPAN for these same groups in the same respective order were 
2.03. 2.78. and 3.01 (see Figure 7 in Appendix B). 

With 100 percent being a perfect grade, the Learning Tree Middle Magnet in the 
Camcloi School District reported the follow ing av erage ClPAs for the seventh grade 
students; Anglo- \mciican. SI. 5. African-American, 82.2; Hispanic. 82.8; Asian- 
American. S3. 5; and American-lndian. 83.0. For eighth grade students the Cl PAN 
were reported as follows: Anglo-American. 86.2; African-American. 84.3: His- 
panic. 83.3; Asian-American. 83.0; and Native- American. 71.2 (see Figure 8 in 
appendix B ). 

Finally the Arts High School in the C'amelol School District reported average 
ClPAs for Anglo-American. African- American, and Hispanic students at the ninth 
grade level, as 86.0. 84.5, and 83.5. respectively At the 10th grade level, the 
respective ClPAs lor Anglo-American. Alrican-American. and Hispanic students 
were 00.0. 84.4. and 84. V The respective ClPAs for the same groups at the I llh 
grade .cv el. were 00. o, XS. 1 . and 85.2. l he 1 2th grade ClPAs fot the same respec- 
live groups were 01.2. 85. \ and S1.8 .see I 'gure 0 in Appendix B). 

1 veil on magnet school campuses, there appear to he consistent and persistent 
gaps in achievement measures between mujoritv and mmorilv students, whclhct 
the} ate in smivs on national standardized tests, stale norm lelcreiiced tests, oi 
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grade point averages. In the on-site interviews most districts commented with 
some sense of pride about their students* achievement surpassing that of other 
students within the district, .jr in other districts, in some instances. While achieve- 
ment may he higher for all students on magnet school campuses, relative, and 
persistent gaps between students across race appear to occur. 

The I DR A DAC-SCC surveyed the campuses on retention/dropout rates. Reten- 
tion referred to students who stayed at the magnet school until completion. A 
dropout referred [a a student who left the magnet school before completing all 
grade levels. This student may not have necessarily left the district. 

Six campuses pro\ ided information in this area. It appears that magnet schools do 
have retention and holding power. Mount Talent High School reported that it 
retains 99 percent of its Anglo-American and African-American students. The 
Learning Tree Elementary School reported a 100 percent retention rate. The Arts 
Magnet High School reported a 99 percent retention rate for Anglo-American 
students and a 100 percent retention rate for African-American. Hispanic. Asian- 
American. and Native-American students. It also reported a 96 percent retention 
rate for male students and a 100 percent rate for female students. Furry Rock 
Nloniessori Magnet retained 97 percent of its Anglo-American students. 99 per- 
cent of its African-American students, and 100 percent of its Hispanic. Asian- 
American. and Native-American students. Williamsburg Middle Magnet reported 
a retention rate for its Anglo-American and African-American students at 98 per- 
cent. William* burg Magnet High School reported a retention rate of 93 percent 
tor both Anglo-American and African-American students. Figures 10 and 11 in 
Appendix B illustrate the data. 

Magnet sehooL were asked to describe activities they used to I osier good interper- 
sonal and cross-cultural reunions. All campuses reported on this item stating that 
they used activities such as class meetings, socialization skills, conflict resolution 
skills, peer mentoring and counseling, team building and cooperation, field day 
activities, and extracurricular aetiv ities to promote good relations among students. 
Parents, students, and staff substantiated these activities as the kinds ol factors 
that helped to achieve and maintain positive intergroup relations. 

Student self-concept and self-esteem was another outcome area that was sui vexed. 
All campuses reported in this area. While no campus had documentation from the 
administration of anv kind of self-concept measures, campuses did report teacher 
observabons. decreased suspension/expulsion rates, increased and/or high reten- 
tion rates, improved test scores, and anecdotal evidence that their students had 
better self-concepts and higher self-esteem. Comments provided bv students, in 
particular during t he on-site inters i vvs. also gave credence to the possibility that 
students do feel better about themselves and how they fare on magnet school cam- 
puses. 

One final survev area ol student outcomes at magnet schools examined student 
lollow -up activ ities. Five campuses responded to this item on the survev. includ- 
ing all oi the Inch schools and one middle school involved in the study. 

W illiamsburg Magnet High School reported that over 95 percent ol its graduates 
continue their education at the college and university level. Williamsburg Middle 
Magnet reported that hv word ol nnuith. it knows “that most ol | its | students 
pursue a college career.** 
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Arts High School reported that after graduation. 51.6 percent of its students at- 
tended post secondary school, with 46.0 percent attending college full time 4.5 
percent attending college part-time, and 1.3 percent attending business or techni- 
cal school. It also reported that 0.3 percent were employed full-time. 1.0 percent 
were in the military. 1 .2 percent were unemployed, and 1 .2 percent were full-time 
homemakers {see Figure 12 in Appendix B). 

Mount Talent High Sch ol reported that 65 percent of its 1002 graduates entered 
college. The school did not report any additional information beyond that per- 
centage. 



Royal High School reported that "many '* of its students start college but drop out 
after one year. Many of the students start college, drop out (many for financial 
reasons), and then return to college w ithm fi\e years. The school also reported that 
“many “ of its students go to college on full scholarships. 

What magnet schools do for students appears to work and work well. From the 
campuses surveyed, student achievement on national standardized tests, state and 
referenced tests, and m era! I grade point averages are high and may. in most in- 
stances. he higher than the same outcomes for non-magnet school students. Wig- 
net schools also reach high levels of success on inlergroup and cross racial rela- 
tions. These schools plan for positive intergroup relations and appear to reap 
results for staff, students, and parents. Although magnet schools survey ed did not 
have direct evidence on improved self-concept and self-esteem through the use of 
specific instrumentation, they were able to point to anecdotal ev idenee to demon- 
strate that students do feel good about themselves and their ability to do the things 
schools require. This is *een in secondary evidence such as high retention rates, 
decreased disciplinary actions, improved achievement outcomes, and teacher ob- 
servations. Magnet schools can also point with pride to the high numbers of stu- 
dents who go on to post secondary schooling, including colleges, universities, 
business schools and technical schools. 

The magnet schools surveyed could point to evidence that what they do w ith and 
tor students produces positive and desirable achievement outcomes and cross- 
raeial/cross-cultural outcomes. They present their evidence w ith a strong sense of 
pride and belief that vv hat they do works in terms of reaching the goals of desegre- 
gation, and they are vv illing to present themselves as models for how best to ac- 
complish these goals. 



Student Support 



This area focuses on services that ensure students* physical, psychological, and 
emotional needs are met. While these services may be general or personal in 
nature, they serve to support students’ continued involvement and success in a 
giv en school setting. 

Campuses reported that, at a minimum, they prov ide required scrv ices in counsel- 
ing and guidance. Beyond that, however, the majority of magnet school campuses 
were able to describe unique features they fell were above and beyond what non- 
magnet schools provided. These activities included opening schools earlier and 
keeping them open later to accommodate students who needed to study or prac- 
tice, establishing student support teams, providing magnet specialists vvhocoun- 
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sol. anil creating lower student/tcacher ratios that allow leach, ers to provide more 
frequent one-on-one guidance to students on program and course selection. Mag- 
net school campuses also reported that the services they provide students were 
more comprehensive than those which non-magnet schools provided to their stu- 
dents. They reported that they could give more individualized attention and spend 
more time with students :n guidance anil counseling. 

Magnet schools reported that they provide considerable tutoring support from para- 
professionals, teachers, peer tutoring, and volunteers for students in all subject 
areas. It could not he determined bow different this aetiv it\ was from non-magnet 
school campuses. However, during the on-site interviews, ail school staff reported 
on the amount of teacher tutoring taking place. 

The secondary support services such as medical or financial assistance at magnet 
schools were not different from those provided bv non -magnet school campuses. 
However, magnet schools reported that when fees were required for participation 
in magnet school specially areas and students could not afford to pay them, the 
lees were uaiv ed or supplied by school support groups. PTAs. community support 
groups, or through business partnerships. 

Seventv -two percent of the schools reported that they pan ided some kind ofbuddv 
svstem for students. { hose buddv systems consisted of “guardian angels." men- 
toring programs, new student mentors, former student mentors, teacher mentors, 
and adv isor/adv isoc programs. 

Onlv two of the campuses pan ided formal extended-dav scrv ices, and none ol the 
campuses prov ided child-care serv ices. Cluld-care was onlv prov ided in support 
of parent involvement efforts. 

Magnet school campuses are able to describe the difference in support services 
mainlv in the area of guidance and counseling. Students appear to receive a good 
deal of individualized attention and assistance on magnet school campuses from 
teachers, students, and volunteers in an effort to help students achieve academic 
success and to orient them to the school. The I DR A DAC-SCC could not deter- 
mine il am such programs existed on non-magnet school campuses in the same 
districts, but the perception of respondents was that students on magnet school 
campuses recciv ed more iiuliv iduali/ed attention and support than their non-mag- 
net school counterparts. It max he a school image issue, but. once again, it is an 
image strong enough to make parents want their children to attend the magnet 
schools. There were no major differences in secondary support services bevotul 
the area of guidance and counseling oflereil in magnet schools compared to non- 
magtiel schools. 



Race Relations 



All the campuses were asked to discuss race relations between stall and parents, 
stall' and students, staff and staff, and students and students. When asked to de- 
scribe race relations on campuses, schools reported “normal incidents nt racial 
tension." Thev defined “normal" as the expectation that when people ol dillerent 
races get together, there might he some tension, but that the ensuing tension was 
nnnoi. Several groups did not peacive race as a ma|ur issue. Thev telt that while 
students verv olten sui iali/ed m then own racial groups, inlergroup relations were 
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not affected. 

Many groups prided themselves on the small number of racial incidents on cam- 
pus, particularly when compared to non-magnet school campuses. Staff, students, 
and parents attributed the low incidents of cross-racial tension on campus to main 
factors, including: 

1 . Encouraging cooperation; 

2. Sticssing tolerance, particularly racial tolerance; 

\ Valuing the understanding of different races and cultures; 

4. Working tilings out through conflict resolution: 

5. Teaching high respect and regard throughout the curriculum; 

b. Teaching students how to choose friends based upon personality, not 
race; 

7. Teaching parents to work w ith each other in support of the campuses, 
even though they are racially different. 

One inters iewee asked. “Why hasn't it always been this way?** It is interesting to 
note here that most people interviewed chose to attribute student tensions and 
disturbances to “kids just being kids,*' rather than to race. Three interviewees fell 
that the media tried to make rac ; al incidents out of situations that are simply a 
matter of "kids being kids." 

When IDRA DAC-SCC staff asked what kinds of activities helped foster good 
race and interpersonal relations, staff, students, and parents listed many activities 
they felt contributed to the positive race relations including: 

1 . All students across races gel recognition for the work they do: 

2. Biracial teams and/or multicultural teams monitor race relations to 
prevent racial incidents; 

3. Parents receive training in race relations and racial tolerance: 

4. Student activities such as clubs and other extracurricular activities, 
help students social i/e and learn to get along: 

5. The curriculum is multicultural and stresses pluralism; 

(v The curriculum stresses democratic notions such as equality; 

7. Teachers rcgularlv discuss issues of race vv ith their students; 

S. C imperative classroom work groups are interracial and heterogeneous 
so students can learn to work together; 

Cultuial and ethnic holiday s are practiced on campus: 
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10. The success of all students is the paramount issue on campus; 

11. Strong principal leadership sets a positive tone tor good race rela- 
tions. 

It appears that race relations are viewed as positive w hen all parlies involved in the 
school jointly focus on creating conditions for good race relations. Positiv e inter- 
group relations do not happen by default. Everybody, including stall, students, 
and parents, hav e to w ork at creating them. Activities must be planned and carried 
out both inside and outside classrooms. Good race relations must he stressed 
throughout the formal and informal curriculum. 

The magnet schools that the IDRA DAC-SCC studied put lorth a deliberate ellort 
in the area of race relations to ensure success. Individuals looked upon their el- 
forts and the subsequent resuits as positive. desirable, worthwhile, and a necessary 
part of what they needed to do to serv l the best interests of ail students on campus. 
Success was measured by low incidence of racial conflicts* particularly in com- 
parison with non-magnet school campuses. Disruptions were viewed as a matter 
of normal student conflict, rather than conflict as a result of racial misunderstand- 
ings. 



Parental/Comrncinity Support; 
and Involvement 



This cat ego rv involved several areas of studs, including parental involvement, 
school/business partnerships, and college and university collaborations. In the 
area of parental inv olv ement. most magnet schools reported that it w as good ( 36 v <- ) 
to excellent (45.5‘r). During the on-site interviews, parents described their in- 
volvement as valued by the staff. Often, when compared to non-magnet schools, 
parents described the level and nature of involvement as unbelievable and ex- 
tremely effective. Parents reported that their children's awareness of how stall 
solicited parental involvement made students more conscientious in the areas oi 
school work and overall behavior. The parents fell they could "drop in'* at anytime 
and. therefore, wanted to be present at school whenever possible. Patvnts com- 
mented on some schools going to great lengths to get them inv olved by providing 
transportation, babysitting, community outreach programs, and open-door poli- 
cies. Many parents felt that if parents do not get involved, it was not because their 
schools did not irw but because some parents simply chose not to he more in- 
v olved. 

Parents also saw communication as open, two-way. and respect lul. Parents tell 
that thev could talk to the staff and that they would be- heard. They sav\ the schools 
as accessible and places where there was trust. 

Students perceived that their parents were accepted and encouraged to get in- 
volved. Thev were also aware o! notes and tails to their home from statt. 1 hey 
perceived that their parents and teachers were willing to talk and "work things 
out" when problems arose. They also perceived their parents as willing to contact 
the school when they tell there was a problem. All groups reported that they 
would have liked, and that there should have been, more involvement on the part 
ol all parents, but did not attribute any lack of parental involvement to any failuies 
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of the school to attempt to gel parents involved. 

Staff at the magnet schools saw parents as \ ery acli \ e and in\ ol\ ed in the schools. 
File \ saw parents doing whatever they could to support the school and their chil- 
dren in school. All staffs reported on the good relations they had with parents. 
They felt comfortable being in contact with parents on subjects that concerned 
their children. Staff did not mind keeping parents informed about how their chil- 
dren were doing in school because they perceived parents as wanting to know and 
w ill inu to help them when their children were not performing as expected. The 
staff perceived parents as concerned about students' success and. therefore, saw 
parents as their allies. Staff noted that there were parents who did not participate 
and expressed genuine concern in the interviews about needing to create or find 
new wax s ol reaching out to them. They were willing to try incentives, to prox ide 
parent ing-effectixeness training, and new kinds of parent networks in order to 
garner more involvement, particular!) from those parents who typically did not 
participate. 

Both low -income parents and middle-income parents participated at a higher rate 
than high-income parents in parent/teacher organizations (72.7'r ) and in-school 
actix ities (63.6 r < ) - such as classroom support, field trips and other I rax el-related 
act i \ ities, office support, booster clubs, parent/leaeher conferences, site-based de- 
cision making, and task forces - and monitoring groups (54.5*4 h The rale of 
participation for high-income patents was 63.6 percent. 54.5 percent for parent/ 
teacher organizations and 45.4 percent for other actix ities. 

The rale of participation between majority parents and minority parents w as com- 
parably high when race was considered. Minority parents were as involved as 
their majority counterparts in parent/teachei organizations, m-school serx ice. and 
other activities. 

All campuses reported school/business partnerships, including business-sponsored 
programs and activities, adopl-a-school programs, students working at local busi- 
nesses or other professional facilities, and funding to support the magnet schools' 
activities. Several schools reported voluntary assistance from local businesses 
and public relations support for their campus. Highly -one percent of die campuses 
reported collaborating with local colleges and universities, which included actix i- 
ties such as student-teaching arrangements, universities helping with staff devel- 
opment, students participating in on-campus workshops and other academic ac- 
lix ities. the use of college equipment and university -based academic competitions. 
Nine campuses considered such collaborations significant aspects of their pro- 
grammatic offerings. 



Magnet schools described the extent and depth of parental involvement as ex- 
tremely positive. W hile some parents still do not participate, it appears to be less 
demonstrable than in non-magnet schools. Both minority and majority parents 
participate in very supportive ways, including support for their children's aca- 
demic success and the various act iv ities that help to make the campuses success- 
ful. Low- and middle-income parents demonstrate ligher levels of involvement 
than high-income parent > in all areas surveyed, while no group reported involve- 
ment below 4> percent. Magnet schools seem to be characterized by strong rela- 
tions between parents and staff, highlighted by strong. open, trusting communica- 
tion and regard. Magnet schools are vv ill ing to use a wide variety of ways to keep 
parenL informed and involved since staff perceive parental mvolv email as impot- 
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lam lo the success of the school, ils programs, and the students. 

This perception appears to hold true for the involvement of businesses and post 
secondary entities as well. Magnet schools solicit their support and involvement 
since, in their perceptions, it strengthens the school, its programs, and ultimately, 
outcomes for the students. 



Magnet School/Non-Magnet School 
Collaboration 



The I DR A DAC-SCC w as interested in determining the degree to vv hich elleetive 
practices and programs were being transferred from magnet schools to non-mag- 
net schools in the districts that were studied. Nine of the i 1 magnet school cam- 
puses (XI.HN ) reported that they were able to share practices and programs with 
non-magnet school campuses in their respective districts. This intradislrict shar- 
ing took the form of administrators* attendance at meetings and programs, student 
and teacher visitations, presentations of programs at non-nv.'gnet schools, work- 
shops at non-magnet schools, and academic competitions. While the interdistrict 
sharing with other magnet schools was smaller, eight campuses ( 72 . 7 ' \ ) reported 
that they interacted with magnet schools in oilier districts by conducting interdistrict 
visitations, sharing information about the operation of their schools attending 
conferences in v olving professional improvement, and exchanging ideas. Seventy - 
two percent of the campuses reported that their specific magnet-school theme had 
not been adopted by non-magnet schools, although some of the innovative pmc 
lices and teaching/classroom methods had been adopted to some degree. 

Regarding ongoing communication and relationships with non-magnet schools, 
the campuses reported a range of responses from no communication u> the sharing 
of resources, ideas, and programs, to attending meetings and workshops w eh 11011- 
magnet schools on a regular basis. 

loom their reports, it was determined that ongoing communication and relation- 
ships were more numerous when programmed through a specific organizational, 
district-wide structure which allowed for the automatic transfer of eflcettvc prac- 
tices. programs, classroom methods and techniques. The one area w here districts 
allowed for more structured interaction was in stall' development. Iliis interaction 
tended to be magnet school and non-magnet school attendance at predetermined 
district-wide training rather than magnet school stall’ training non-magnet school 
staff in effect iv e practices, or v ice- versa. 



Although the notion of transferring innovative practices from magnet schools to 
non-magnet schools is a desirable and worthwhile idea, it does not appear that 
districts prov ide appropriate mechanisms for such a transfer to occur. This area of 
collaboration i'* ollen left to "show and tell’* activities rather than to the substan- 
tive integration of proven programs, methods, and practices in to non-magnet set- 
tings that might henelit a vv uter population o! students in desegregated sellings. I! 
the possibility of such intradNincl transference was ever a secondary intent of the 
cieation ol magnet schools, it does not appeal to be happening in any significant 
way. When and where it does occui. it does so because local magnet and non- 
magnet campuses take it upon themselves to make it happen rathei than because 
more lormal mechanisms exist. 
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Lessons Learned and 
Promising Practices for all 
Desegregated Settings 

The purpose of this section is to reflect upon the responses to the survev and the 
on-site interviews that the 1 1 campuses provided. To be sure, many of the lessons 
learned could become viable, promising practices for all desegregated settings. 
They could benefit a larger number of students bv producing comparable out- 
comes tor them in non-magnet school settings. The promising practices will he 
listed b\ area, in keeping with their order in the magnet school survev. The prom- 
ising practices id led the best of good magnet schools. 



Staffing 



1 . Magnet schools general I v lend to look for anti hire highly experienced 
teachers, teachers who possess specific skills important to the mission 
oflhe school and who have perfected the art of leaching through mans 
\ears of practice. While the districts surveyed did not deliberately 
and automatical!} place the best and brightest teachers on magnet school 
campuses, the majoritv of them did gi\e special considerations. c\ en 
first considerations, to magnet schools in the selection of stalls. These 
special considerations resulted m magnet school staffs w hich had mam 
v ears of leaching experience and which were highlv skilled, commit- 
ted and motivated. 

2. When magnet schools hire teachers with onlv a few wars of experi- 
ence. the' look for teachers who are highlv sk i 1 led and who possess 
high notenlial for becoming excellent teachers. 

5. Magnet schools value staff development and training vis a wav ot sus- 
taining teacher excellence and maintaining teaching staffs that are cur- 
rent and up-to-date in their disciplines, as vvcM as in the methods and 
practice* for presenting in classrooms. 

4. Magnet schools acltvelv recruit teachers who have demonstrated high 
commitment to students and their success, to the profession of leach- 
ing, and to a belief Itiat thev can educate students with fairness irre- 
spective of race, national origin, or gender. 

5. Magnet scnools operate on a premise that anv teacher can teach anv 
student regardless ol race, national origin, or sex. provided the teacher 
is qualified, experienced, know ledgeable of the content, committed to 
the student’s success, and valuing ol the student, irrespective of their 
differences. 
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Student Selection/fissignment 



1 . Magnet schools generally tend to select am student w ho demonstrates 
an interest in learning what the school has to offer. 

2. Students w ho attend magnet schools appear to he attracted to the school 
b\ the inrun alive, enriched learning opportunities that it offers. Be- 
cause of their own interest, they and their parents "cream*' themselves, 
or self select, to leave non-magnet schools rather than because of any 
deliberate attempts on the part of districts to separate the best and the 
brightest. 



Student Selection/Enrollment Process 



1 . Parents want It) enroll their students in magnet schools because the) 
pereeiv e that their children will get the best education available in the 
district in those schools. 

2. Magnet schools work hard to create diverse student bodies, even in 
the absence of policies, because tliev value the challenge brought about 
bv the diversity in learners. 



Student Ratios 



1. Magnet schools value low teacher to student ratios because of the 
increased attention teachers can give individual students in meeting 
their needs academically socially emotional!) and psvchologicallv. 

2. hven when magnet schools ha%e the same teacher to student ratios as 
non-magnet schools, magnet schools decrease the effect of the high 
student to teacher ratio hv activelv recruiting and using parents and 
other volunteers in viable wavs to support teachers. 



Curriculum 



1 . Magnet schools take pride in and v nine unique, innov alive curriculum 
or approaches to curriculum that arc comprehensive, challenging, and 
advance the development of higher-order thinking, decision-making, 
problem-sol v ing anti creativ uv. 

2. Magnet schools \ alue cullmallx tvlev ant curriculum enough to add on 
and. in some instances, integrate multicultural themes and activities 
into the curriculum. 

v Magnet schools value the im 1 ol labs, exploration and experimenta- 
tion as well as hands-on oppm tunnies for learning. Thev work to 
pun uK* as mail) ol these tv pcs ol learning expeiieiues as possible. 
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4. Magnet schools value teaching strategies anddi verse grouping strale- 
s»ios that allow students to interact with each other a-. thev learn. 



Magnet School Image 



1. Magnet schools \alue the importance of projecting an image of suc- 
cess to parents, students and the communilv. 

2. Staff, students and parents on magnet school campuses believe in the 
effectiveness of their campus regarding how it is operated and t lie 
outcomes produced for students, and thev are motivated to do and 
give their best in support of the school. 

s. Stall, students and parents have verv positive perceptions of each other 
and trust that each has the other's best interest at heart; therefore they 
interact w ith each other in open, communicative, positive, candid ways 
because thev see such behavior as desirable. necessarx and worth - 
vv hile. 

4. Staff, students and parents talk positive!) about their school and be- 
come their campus' best public relations ambassadors. 

5. Staff, students and parents feel driven to live up to the image and 
reputation of the magnet school, which compels teachers to want to 
leach well, students to learn well and achieve, and patents to support 
them both by being involved in the life of the school. 

ft. Magnet schools have administrative leaders w no: an open, are recep-.. 
live, are willing to listen, are firm and lair, are accessible, do what is 
necessarv to get the job done, practice shared decision-making, sup- 
port teachers* instructional excellence bv prov iding resources and other 
supports lor them, are perceived bv students as supportive and en- 
couraging, and are peiceived by parents as allies. 

7. Magnet schools have teachers who are perceived bv students, parents 
and the communilv a* helpful, support tv c. vv ill ing to take time to help 
students succeed, willing “to go the extra mile" to help students, firm 
and lair, and experts m ihcn fields. 



Physical Environment 



Magnet schools create and maintain pleasant, well-kept learning env i- 
ronmenls that are well-lighted and appropriate!) ventilated. 

I ven it magnet schools are located on old campuses, the appearance 
of the phvsical env i.onmeiil is not taken for gi anted but is planned and 
maintained as a place where learning occurs. 

Magnet schools acquire up-to-date equipment and materials to sup- 
port the curriculum and geneiallv have the district's financial support 
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to this end. e\en w hen local money is used to acquire such equipment 
and materials. 

4. Magnet schools usually get their district's support in modifying and 
adapting the physical environment to meet the needs of the school's 
theme, coals and aims. 

5. Magnet schools integrate the use of computers and technology into 
the curriculum as important \ chicles for teaching and learning, and 
provide their students w ith main hands-on opportunities for using tech- 
nology and developing computer literacy . 

6. Magnet schools provide more square footage of space per student than 
non-magnet schools. 



Student Outcomes 



1 . All students, irrespective of race. generally acquire and sustain higher 
love's of achievement scores on all measures, perhaps as a result of 
the attention paid to the confluence of factors sun eyed. 

2. Achievement gains by students in magnet schools are relative. The 
persistent gaps in achievement that occur for students by race in non- 
magnet schools arc also evident in magnet schools, even though mag- 
net schools report higher achievement for all students. 

4. Magnet schools demonstrate convincing success in fostering positive 
intergroup and cross cultural relations lor staff, students and parents. 

4 Students on magnet school campuses exhibit strong self-concepts and 
higher levels of sell-esteem, as evidenced by teacher observations, 
high retention rates, fewer disciplinary problems, higher achievement 
outcomes, students* increased capacity to persist, and students' self 
reports about how they feel they are a part of the campus. 

5. Magnet school students tend to value the pursuit ol post socondaiy 
schooling lor improved career and life options, whether that post sec- 
ondary schooling occurs at a college or university or a tcchnical/husi- 
UCss sehool. 

h. Magnet schools report impressively high retention utes for their stu- 
dents. Once a student gains access to a magnet school, the likelihood 
that he or she will complete the school is more than { )2 percent. 



Student Support 



Magnet schools prov ide multiple opportunities lot students to receive 
appropriate guidance and counseling m one-on-one situations with 
counselois. teachers and peers. 
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2. Because of higher numbers of adults on magnet school campuses and 
lower teacher to student ratios and/or adult volunteerism. students on 
magnet school campuses receive more indiv iduali/ed attention than 
do non-magnet school students. The low oral ratio appears to produce 
posit i \ c results. 

.V Magnet schools are willing to spend considerable effort to provide 
tutoring support for students and are willing to use even one who can 
pros ide that support. 

4. Magnet schools have the support of parent groups and organizations, 
communtiv groups and businesses. 

5. Magnet schools set up and use practices such as hudilv s\ stems, stu- 
dent mentoring programs, and teacher mentoring programs to orient 
and sustain students in their programs. 



Race Relations 

1 . Magnet schools manage to keep racial incidents and misunderstand- 
ing to a minimum because stall, students and parents work at creating 
and maintaining positive intergroup relations. 

2. Magnet schools emplov a vv ide v arietv of techniques to maintain good 
race relations, including multicultural monitoring teams, specilic train- 
ing for staff, students and parents in race relations and prejudice re- 
duction. teacher-led discussions in classrooms, the use of multicul- 
tural curriculum and teaching democratic principles such as cqualitv 
and justice. Cooperative classrooms, heterogeneous work and studs 
groups, and strong principal and stall leadership set a tone lor good 
race relations. 

2 Magnet schools work at good race relations m all aspects ot the tor- 
null and informal curriculum, both inside and outside ot the class- 
room. 



Parental/Community Support 
and Involvement 



I. Magnet schools value and aUivelv solicit the involvement and partici- 
pation of parents anil communilv people in the school and in its pro- 

giams. 

2 Magnet schools welcome parents' puitieipation at all levels ol the 
school's operation including cla- .rooms, decision-making, tutoring, 
guidance and counseling, mentoring, clubs and organizations, task 
lorecs, monitoring groups, and parent/teacher conlerences. 

* M.mnet schools make patents Icel v» . homed, accepted and involved 
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in all aspects of the school’s operation. 

4. Principals make parents feel welcomed and \ allied in the school h\ 
their \v illineness to listen to and communicate u it h them anti to work 
w it h them to resolve problems and to address their concerns. 

5. Teachers expend ureal efforts to keep parents informed about their 
children's performance, behavior and progress in school. 

h. Magnet school staff perceive that all parents arc interested in their 
children's successes and are willing to help them when they are not 
performing up to expectations. 

7. Magnet school staff perceive parents as their allies in the education ol 
their children 

N. Magnet schools act i v cl \ solicit the involvement of businesses in sup- 

port ol their programs through v oluiueerism. on the job training and 
funding. 



Magnet School/Non-magnet School 
Collaboration 

1. Magnet schools only take limited adv ant age of opportunities to share 
their programs and practices with non-magnet school campuses. 

2. School districts do not provide viable organizational structures for 
articulation and collaboration between magnet and non-magnet schools. 

\ The sharing and articulation expected helve ecu magnet and non-mag- 
net schools at best exists at the n format ion sharing level. It likely vv ill 
remain so unless schools consciously and deliberately structure op- 
portunities for such act i v its. 

4. The communication between both kinds of schools tends to be inci- 
dental and tentative rather than a planned and Ineused ti.mslei id el- 
tcclivc practices and programs. 

v Mutual and icciprocal staff development does not generally occur be- 
tween magnet and non-magnet schools. Stall development lends to be 
ol a nature where both stalls attend stall development ol a district- 
w ulc and general t v pe. 
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Postscript 

While \se reali/e that magnet schools arc unique schooling organizations ilvii are 
different and sei apart from oilier schools m a disiricl involved in desegregation, 
uc believe that main of ihe lessons learned aboul magnet schools can become a 
par! of what all schools do in support of iheir students. 

Much of vvluil lakes place in magnet schools can occur in non-magnet schools if 
cl isl riels have a commitment and demonstrate l he will lo facilitate these promising 
practices at all schools. 

Pockets of excellence existing m a sea ut diversity is not the best that we can do. 
We believe that vv ith the appropriate will and commitment, success in schools is a 
possibility for all students. We believe that, wherever students max be found, and 
irrespeeliv e of their race. sex. national origin or economic circumstance, they can 
succeed. What this stuck has helped us reali/e is that schools with diverse popu- 
lations can produce success. This studv was not intended lo examine non-magnet 
schools. Nothing should be inferred, since there is nothing implied, or suggested, 
that only magnet schools have practices and do things that work lor < /// students 
regardless ol race, sex or national origin. 

It this studv hits helped to illuminate how some magnet schools translate action 
into success for all students, then our undertaking has been worthwhile. If it has 
I alien short ol that mark, then we would invite others to gel involved lo find the 
answer lor excellence in all schools. 

We have in no wav intended to imply that the schools we studied are pert eel or 
utopian. They, by their own admission, still have a long wav logo. I lungs could 
he better m tnanv wavs We ea. ,»ol. however, ignore that much ol what they do 
works in terms ol outcomes lor diverse students. We think that it is in our collec- 
ts e best interest to adopt those promising practices into the ongoing operations ol 
all our schools. 
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Magnet School Survey 
Fact Sheet 



School Name: 

Fictitious Study Name:_ 

District Name: 

Fictitious District Name: 
Address: 



Telephone Number: ( ) 

Name of Person(s) Competing the Survey: 



Magnet School History: Provide a brief background about how and why the 

magnet school came into being. 





Where the Magnet School located.* C heck those which app ly. 



Rural Setting 
l Than Setting 
Suhurhan Setting 
Majority Community 
Minority Community 



Check those which apply to your facilities. 

Ne v \ facility when the magnet opened 
Remodeled facility when the magnet opened 
Old facility, not remodeled when the magnet opened 

Old facility in good to excellent condition when the magnet opened 

Old facility in moderate condition when the magnet opened 

Old facility in poor condition when the magnet opened 

Other. Explain. 



What kind of a magnet, situation do you have? C heck those which app ly. 

Stand alone (The entire campus is a magnet > 

School within a school (The magnet program is located on a non-magnet campu 

Other. Explain. 







Theme of your magnet school program: 



What is the total number os students who attend your magnet school? 



List the number of students in you magnet school by raco/ethnicity, and gender. 

Male Female Total 



Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 



How is your magnet school or magnet program funded? Please check those which_a pply 



Federally Funded 
State Funded 
Locally Funded 



Describe your districts system of desegregation. C heek all those which apply, 
Voluntary 

Mandatory as a result of court action 

Mandatory as a result of state action 

Other. Please describe. 
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Magnet School Survey Questions 



I. STAFFING 



4 . 



Whal is the ethnie/raeial am! render composition of your school's certified and nonceniiled staff.’ 



Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 
Total 



l ist sour certified stall s qualifications in terms of highest decrees held? 



Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 



Describe the stall selection process lor sour maunet school. 

How docs this process diller Ironi non-mamiet school stall selection in sour district? Please describe. 

W ti.ii is the aseruec seats o| leadline experience lor sour stall? Pl ease provide answers in pe rc entages 



less than one s ear 
one it) 1 1 \ e s ears 
six it) ten sears 
elesen It) sixteen sears 
six icon It) tssents sears 
tssents one sears and ahosc 



Male 



Hemal e 



Bachelor 

Male/Female 



Master 

Ylale/Female 



Ph.D. 

Male/Female 
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What arc vour present stalling assignments for all personnel h> race and assignment ‘ 



6 . 



Administrator v uu hiding prim ifhil s. \n e prim .pals, assistant prim ipals 

Male Female 



Caucasian - 

African American 

Hispanic .. . 

Asian ..... 

American Indian 

Professional - inrltulimt feat hers, librarians. < tum >clors. nurses, spet lalisfs . otheis. 

Male Female 



Caucasian 
African American 
1 iispanie 
Asian 

American Indian 



Support - inchulin g teacher assistant s, tea c her tilth's, t leeks . < usftulian s. bus tbi\t i s assigned n> thi ma^m f 
st fund, ea/eteria workers, others. 

Male Female 



Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 






7. Describe am unique leatures for stalling and staffing assignments in vour magnet school. 



II. ST l DENT SELECTION ASSIGNMENT 

S At what level are student selection and assignments made lor vour magnet school.’ ( heck those winch 

iipjlb-: 



Campus level 
Sub-district lev el 
District lev el 
Count} level 
Other Spculv 
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g 1 pon what criterion (criteria) does \ our campus select students.* ( heck all that app j A . 



Race 

Kthnicits 

Test scores in areas such as math, hnglish and reading 



Interest 

Aptitude 

GPA 

Gender 



10. If sour Ntudeni selection process is different from ans options presented abose. briells describe. 



HI. S ITDKNT SKLKOTION /ENROLLMENT PROCESS 



II. Kcjiaultng 'tuilcnt select ion. which of the follow ini: appl> to > our magnet school'.' Ch eck all that apph . 

Inters less 
Loiters 

Lirst come, lirst served 
Other. Please describe 




12. Who decides what students are enrolled in sour magnet school.* Tneck all that apdi K 
Central Office 

\ssi Superintendent lor de »egregation 
Asst. Superintendent for Magnet Schools 
Director ol Desegicgation 
Director of Magnet Schools 
The magnet school principal 
1'he magnet school stall 

Other. Please speeds 



Dost nhc the existing polkios and practices 



p| tK c \o ci'suie racial, gendei. S.L S. balaikc on som sampiis. 



Racial Balance 



(lender Balance 



Socioeconomic Status Balance 
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14. Which of the following media, marketing and recruiting strategies do uni use. Check all that app ly. 

telex ision 
radio 

\ ideo 

new spa per 

person-to-person eontaet 
_ Other. Specify. 

^ es No _ _ _ If yes. describe? 



15 . 



Are there any preterenees given to enrolling resident vs. nonresident students on your campus? Yes 
No F-xplam. 



16. Is there an appeal process lor selection and enrollment in your magnet school? 
Ves No If ves, please explain. 



Ilk ho! the follow ing is the basis lor determining a student s eligibility lor enrollment in \our niaunel school' 

Check all that apply. 



I he racial/ethnic make up of the (fist riel 
Where :t student lives in the district 

W helher or not a student is a resident of the community in which your magnet school is located 
Other. Please explain. 



IS. W hat are the racial /ethnic goals ol the school? Please explain . 



1 6. How many students are on a waiting list to enroll in \ our school or program? 



Male 



h'emale 



C ’aucasian 
Alik. m \metiv.in 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 



\V hat lire the pciccntages ol resident and nonresident students attending \our maunet school / 

Resident 

Nonresident 



- I • ^ > m,r school has a neighhoihood attendance /one. w hat pc i. outage ol the students come Innn outside 

that /one ' 
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IV. STUDENT RATIOS 



22. Wlial is the student/teaeher ralio in uuir school? 



25. Is the student/teaeher ratio in \ou magnet school the same as in non-magnet schools in the district. 
Yes No * f different, please explain. 



V CURRICULUM 

24. (iiven the theme for \ our magnet school, how would \ou describe the goal of the curriculum? 

25. Does uuir district ha\e a policx on multicultural education? Yes No Please explain. 

2(i. How does sour magnet school address multicultural education in the curriculum 

27. (ii\e a general description of \ our magnet school curriculum? 

2S. W hat are the unique features of the magnet school curriculum 

2 l h Is sour school pros idmg training m areas m which there is protected to be an increase in occupational de- 
mands’ Yes No Please explain. 



\ I. MAGNET SCHOOL IMAGE 

>0. How do the students at \otir school port rax an image of success? (ii\e examples. 



5 I . What is being done h\ \ our stall to promote a positi\e image of x our magnet school.’ 



ML PHYSICAL LW IRONMKNT 

52. What specialized equipment do xou ha\e to support \our magnet school curriculum? (e.g. math lab. com [nit- 
ers. dental lab. telex ision loom, aeiospace lab > Pl ease list.. 

s v I low does sour school use leilmologx h*r instruction * P !ga se exp! a i n . 

*4. Doesunu s L In »•' »l lux c un\ unique pli\M<ml .uni em uonmenlal lealiues 1 Vs No If xos, pl eas e 

explain. 
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35. How much square iootaue per student does \our school have? 



3fi. Is the square footage per student more or less than in non-maunet schools? 



More 

Less 



37. Describe the aesthetic appearance of \oui school. 



3S. Describe the environmental conditions of vour school m terms ol liuhling. heat and ventilation/ Lse the 
Leikart scale to rate these co n dition s w ith fiye representing excellent and o ne repre sent ing poor. 



I .iduinii 
Heat i nil 
Ventilation 



5 4 3 
5 4 3 
5 4 
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Mil. STI DKNT (HTCOMKS 



V). Provide standardize lest scores on state, and national tests h\ race/'cihniciiv. render, tirade level, anil name of 
test. Provide both the stale score and the pereenltle store, if available. 

Stale lest Name; 

Cirade level 

Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 
Total All Races 



Stale Test Name; 

( iradc lev el 

Scale Score 
Male Temale 

Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 

Total All Races 



Stale lest Name’ 

Crude level 

Scale Scoie 
Male lemalc 

Caucasian 

A Incan American 

Hispanic 

Asian 

\merican Indian 
Total Ml R a ccs 



State lest Name: 

( iiMile lev el 

Scale Score Percentile Score 

Mule Temule Male Female 

Caucasian 
Ah'ic.ui Amei u an 
Hispanic 
Asian 

\mei lean Indian 



Percent lie Score 
Male Temule 



Pei cent ile Score 
Male Temale 



Seale Score 
Male Temale 



Pereenltle Score 
Male Temale 




total All Races 



Coni’ d 



National Ecsi Name: 

Grade level 

Seale Score Percentile Score 

Male Female Male Female 

Caucasian 

.-vl'rican American _ 

Hispanic _ 

Asian 

American Indian 

Total AH Races 



National Test Name: 

Grade level 

Seale Score Percentile Score 

Male Female Male Female 

Caucasian 
Alriean American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 



Total All Races 



National Test Name: 

Grade lev el 

Seale Score Percentile Score 

Male Female Male Female 

Caucasian 

All ican American 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American Indian 
total Ml Races 



National lest Name: 

( irade lev el 

ale Seoie Percentile Seme 

Male Female Male Female 

( auvasian 
African American 
I lispanu 
Asian 

\meruaii Indian 
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Total Ml Races 



40. What arc the oxcrall student grade point axe rages hx race, gender, and grade lexei.' Please provide this 
information for each grade lex el on your camp us. 

Grade lex el 



Male Female 



Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 



Grade lexei 



Male Female 



Caucasian 

Ali ican American 

Hispanic 

■\sian 

American Indian 



( trade lexei 



Male Female 



Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 



(. Made lexei 



Male Female 



{ aucasum 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

\nici Kan Indian 
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41 . What achievement levels are vour students sustaining in basic skiils such as reading, language, math and 
science h\ race and gender? Please provide this information by grade level. 

Grade level 



Reading Math Science 



Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 



Cirade level 



Reading Math Science 



Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 



Grade level 



Reading Math Science 



Caucasian 
African American 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 



Grade level 



Reading Math Science 



Caucasian 
African American 
I lispanic 
Asian 

American Indian 
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42 . 



prov ule the retention and dropout numbers bv race and render lor vour magnet school. (Dropout refer 
students who leave the magnet school or program, not the district. ) 



Retention Dropout 



Caucasian 

At: ‘can American 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American Indian 

Male 

Female 



42. Describe what kinds of activities vou have that foster positive interpersonal relations among students (e.g. 
conflict resolution, peer counseling, clubs, etc. j 

44. It available, supplv hard data to document improved self concept and sell esteem among vour students. 

45. Does vour program lollovv up on students who have alreadv graduated, or left the program. 

Yes \o li ves, what have vou f ound. 



/.V. Student Support 

40. Does vour maenet school provide counseling and guidance lor the student bevond what is required bv the state, 
or bv vour district. ’ Please explain. 

4A How is the counseling and guidance provided to vour students different fiom that which is pro\ ided to students 
in non -magnet schools? 

4s. Docs vour niuenet school provide tutoring services. ^es No P k^.dcscrij)r, 

40. Does vour school have secondary support services such as medical or financial assistance lor students m need.’ 
Yes No Pl ease explai n. 

50. Does vour magnet offer a mentoring program or ,mv oilier buddv sv stem to assist, adv i>e and serve as a role 
model for the students'* Yes No ... Please. explain. 

s j Does vour school prov ide an extended dav siudv and enrichment child caie progiam tot lesulent and nonrcsi- 
dent magnet parents* Yes No JJh^ise^ev pi a i n. 




52. Poos \iuir magnel school pro\ ide child care for children of students enrolled? 

Yes No 

53. How are the sccoiulurv support sen ices which vou pm\ ide in vour magnet school different from those pro- 
v ided to students ai non-magnet schools? 

X. RACK RKLATIONS 

54. Describe the race relations between the follow ing categories. 

Student/Student 

Staff Student 



StaH' Staff 



XL PARKNTAL COMMUNITY SUPPORT AND INYOIA KMKNT 

SS. In what kind of involvement and participation acti\ ities are the parents of \our students engaged 1 
Check all those wh ic h app ly, 

Classroom support 

Field trips and other travel related acti\ ities 

PTA/PTO 

Hus, hall, cafeteria monitors 

Office support 

Booster clubs or other parent-support organizations 

Parent / teacher con terences 

Site-based decision making 
I ask torco"* 

Other. Please sped t\ 



^h. I )oes \our school have partnership^ with the business comnuimt\ ? Vs \o Please explain. 



Does \our magnet school collaborate with local colleges and universities tor some of vour pro- 
grams? Vs \o Please.explain. 



vS I low are these collaborations different trom lln w w hu h exist betw een non-magne 
colleges and universities? 
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hooU and local 



Rato relations and communication between the skiff, parents and the community. Check the 
appropriate r esponse . Four represents "excellent/' one represents "poor." 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 

Parents 

Lommunit\ 



60 . Describe which parents participate in \aruuis acli\ Mies In race vthnicitx and gender and socioeconomic status'.’ 

Check those which apptw 

In School Other 

P FA; PTC ) Sen ice Acti\ ities 

Caucasian 

African American .... 

Hispanic 

Asian ...... 

N at i\ e American . .. . 

Male 

Female ... ..... 

Low Income 

Middle Income 

High Income . . 

h\ Pro\ ide e\ uleiice olAommunitN acli\ ities which demonstrate support lor magnet schools as a \ lable desegrega- 
tion m sour comnumitx 

How does \ on magnet school remain current regarding pamni comnuinilx attitudes, perceptions ami thinking. 



ML MA(tM\T NON-M \GNKT SCHOOL COLLABORATION 

Has \our magnet school been able t o share programs and practice'* with non-magnet schools m \ i -ar district. 
Yes No ir \y s. » i\e e xamp les. 

o.l Has \i>ur mantlet school been able to share piogiants and piaetices w ith magnet schools in other districts.’ 
Yes No lf} es, please explain. 

fo. Has \ our magnet school theme been adopted b\ am non -magnet schools in Muir district.' 
k's N ( i If \vs A please explain. 
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ft ft. Describe the ongoing communication/ relationship your magnet school maintains uilh the following entities. 



Magnet School to Non-Magnet Schools in the Di.str i et 



Magnet Program on a Non-Magnet School Cam pus 



ft7. Check the appropriate ongoing intradistrict staff development acti\ ities for \ our magnet school. 
Check all th a t app ly’. 

our magnet school onlv 

with other magnet school campuses or programs onlv 

with non-magnet schools 

our magnet school providing staff development to othe~ magnet schools only 

our campus providing staff development to other magnets and non-magnet schools 

our magnet school providing staff de\ elopment to non-rhagnet schools only 

our magnet school receiv ing staff development from other magnet schools onlv 

our magnet school receiving staff development from non magnet schools only 

our magnet school receiving staff development from magnet and non-magnet schools 
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On-Site Interview Questions 

I‘ ho goal ol the on-site interview :s to gel input I mm people in the selected districts and magnet schools and/or programs 
m three areas: 

1. Magnet School Image and Reputation 

2. Parental and Commumlv Involvement 
.v. Race and Interpersonal Relations 

The inlets icw sessions are set up to allow a DAC-SC'C representative to inters icw 3 stall people, one ot whom is the 
principal 3 parents whose children attend the magnet school involved in the stmlv. a * x students who attend the magnet 
school. I’he inlerv icw should lake no more than two and a hali hours. 

Our goal is to gel their genet al teaclious. input and perceptions in the three areas, as a wav ot providing qualitative 
information for the final report, and to see (based upon their input) il the magnet school is helping to further the goals ol 
desegregation regarding diverse learning env ironmenis w hull prov ide equitable opportunities lor all students to achieve 
and excel irrespective of race. sex. and national origin. 

The questions whiui are attached can he used to guide the iuerv tew. although the inlerv ievvc should follow the lead ol 
the participants. The inlerv iewer should insure that all three ureas an. addiessed. 

M-UsM rsrjIOOI. 1MA(;1 

I As a stall metntvM parent, or student) vvlial > the ituage/repulalion vow magnet school has/ K this image/ 
reputation just |i:d in vow estimation/ Whv. whv not? 



As vou sec it. how do stall members ? parents, or students » live up to the image' reputation vour magnet school 
has/ (This question assumes that the magnet school has a positive reputation. II that is not the ease, the question 
should still be ran d. | 



\\ hat ate v oui peieepuoos about »he <. arriv ultim. including Ms strengths, weaknesses. Ms comprchensiv one* s. etc. 



\ s a sun' member, how would vou describe how the skills students acquire to be Miccessjul in school, prepares 
them .il so lor success outside ot school/ 



\s a student, how will v our experience at vour school help vou in iv sueee slid alter vou graduate.' In college/ In 
vour career.’ 



\ s a patent, describe vout k\ I mgs about bow urn v.v vin v htkiiieni and then psep.iialnm lot sikccss as a result 
ol then nivolvement in this magnet school 



4. How would \ou describe I he administrate e leadership st\ le as a stall member (parent!.’ 



As a student, how would \ou desenbe;eharaeleri/e the stall' and their ability lo he helplul/ supportive? 



RACK RKI-AT IONS 

1 . I low do people eel alone at this ir. t .e*'et school? 



Of whal act nines are \ou aware which help lo t’oster eood race/mierpersonal relations.' 



II there are an\ contents \ou have about late lelations on this eampus whal are thev? 



PARKN I Al/C’OMMCM I \ SI ITOKT AM) 1NVOIA KMKNT 

I. Horn vour perspeeli\e describe partatal in\ol\emenl on this eampus 



I rom vour perspective. desuihe llie ellceli\eness ol parental and commnmiv !ii\ol veil tent 



How would vou desuihe the qualiiv ol Lomnumicatum between parents and die niaenel school sialT.’ 



4. As a siall. how do vou ensure ihc involvement ol all segments i >1 \our parent population.’ 



\s a parent, how do vour pt rceivc the efforts n| the school lo eU all segments ol die paienl population involved.* 



(>. il iliei\ aie toluene about paiental lie olv eineiil. whal alt lhc> * 
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Figure 1: 1993 Magnet School Study 
Percent Passing NAPT 




Figure 2: 1993 Magnet School Study 
Percent Passing State Standardized Test 

Campus A 
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Figure 3: 1993 Magnet School Study 
Percent Passing State Standardized Test 

Campus B 




Figured: 1993 Masnct School Study 
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Figure 5: 1993 Magnet School Study 
Percent Passing State Standardized Test 

Campus D 
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Figure 6: 1993 Magnet School Study 
Grade Point Averages 

Williamsburg Middle Magnet 
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Figure 7: l l ) c )3 Magnet School Study 
Grade Point Averages 

Williamsburg Magnet High School 
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Figure X: l l )93 Magnet School Study 
Grade Point Averages 
Learning Tree Middle Magnet 
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Figure 9: 1993 Magnet School Study 
Grade Point Averages 

Arts Hiah School 




Figure 10: 1993 Magnet School Study 
Retention 
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Figure 1 1 : 1993 Magnet School Study 
Retention 

tor Anglo-American and African-American Students 
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Figure i2: 1993 Magne' School Study 
Arts High School-After Graduation 
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